| Ata Meeting of the Council 
of the Royal Society, 


OFob. 21. 1675. 


ordered, 


HAT a Book Intituled, The Compa- 
rative Anatomy of TRUNKS, to- 
gether with an account of their Vegetation 
grounded thereupon; In two parts: the 
former read before the Royal Society 
February 25. 1673; the latter June 17. 
1675. the whole explicated by ſeveral Fi- 
gures in Nineteen Copper-plates ; Preſented 
fo the Royal Society ix the years 1673. 
and 1674. by Dr. Nehemiah Grew ; be 
Printed by the aſſagns of John Martyn 
Printer to the Royal Society for Walter 
Kettilby. 
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PREFACE. 


Px He principal. deſigne of the 
RS, enſuing Treatiſe, is the im- 
Ge provement and increaſe of 

; 7 S the moſt excellent Liquor 
y WER this Iſle of Great Britain 
= 4ffords; which hath of late 
hears been brought into uſe, and very much 
admired by moſt, throygh the mieans and in- 
duſtry of niany worthy perſons who have 
dery much added to its reputation.” Tet is 
it not become ſo general 4 Drink, as pro- 
bably jt may be in time, becauſe the greater 
part. of the people of England are not as 
yet convinced of the advantage that will 
ariſe by the propagation of the Trees that 
yield the noble Drink, nor acquainted with 
the right method of planting them © Neithef 
do they tinderſtand the trie and gentine 
pay of extratting or preparing it: Whith 
B hath 


\ 
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hath been the occaſion that many have ex- 
claim'd againſt it for a mean dull Drink. 
Thws hath this Liquor been undervalutd by 
the ignorant, which did prevent a long timie 
many from undertaking its improvement. 


 ThePlanters alſo have heemdiſconrag d either 


by the difficulty of raiſing the Trees, as ſup- 


 pofing them not to ahyee well with the Soil 3 


or in preſerving them, when raiſed, fron 
Cattle, and other injuries ; and the fruit 
from ſuch caſualties they are uſually ſub- 
jef unto: many alſo being not as yet con- 
vintd of the ſalubrity and pleaſantneſs of 
the Drink, it ſelf. . Therefore is this ſmall 
Trad adventuring into the world in a plain 
and homely dreſs, to endeavour a ConviFtion 
of the Conntry-man , not only of the feaſp- 
blenefs of the Raiſing, Propagating, and 
Planting of Apple-trees, or other Fruit- 
trees, in moſt places or Soils in this Iſland, 
and that to a conſtderable improvement and 
advantage of their Farms. or Livings ſmall 
and great; but alſo of the times and ſeaſons 
of gathering the Fruits, and the true and 
right method off Grinding, Preſſing, or Ex- 
trating their Juices, and fermenting, pre* 
paring, and preſerving the ſame when ex 
traFed,after the moſt genuine and beſt expe- 
rimented ways that have been get known, 

diſcovered 


diſcovered, . or made uſe of. For this Li« 
quor Cider hath been improved even to per- 


by Jedion, as many ingenious and worthy per- 
fe "ſons can reftifis; and the Method thereof 
_ may in time become praticable by the moſt 
of vulgar Capacities, from whom is expeded 
p- the more Univerſal advancement of this de- 
ls | ſgne; into whom it is nob eaſte to inſuſe 
: any thing that is Novel, although it be nere 


it ſo feaſuble, or to be deſir'd; as might be in- 
= ſtanced in. ſeveral points of Agriculture, 
— that by degrees have been introducd, and 
of now become generally praiced, which by 
oF | theme were once ſlighted and deſpiſed : there 


FR being no argument ſo prevalent with thegs 
_ #s Profit ; nor that to be talked of, tinlefs de- 
[2 monſtrated by plainExperience,which in this 
1d Trad I hope will be done to their ſatisfati- 
7M on. However , they need no better Argu- 
d, ment” to convince them of the profits that 


1d ariſe from this part of Husbandry, than 
ill that many = zz Herefordſhire, Glouce- 
”e ſterſhire*, Worceſterſhire, ec. are highly 
ed improved .by this very Method-:, the Cider 


_—_ there made being in great quantities annu- 
_ ally carried to London, and ſeveral other 
_ places of this Kingdom, and ſold at a very 
_=_ high rate; and valued above the Wines of 
” France, partly from the excellencie of if 
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| | Treface. 
in it ſelf, and partly from the alteration 
for the worſe that French Wines ſuffer by 
their exportation, and ſrom the fophiſtica- 
tions, and adiltergtions they receive from 
thoſe that trade in them ;, which by the il 
effeds of the latter, oppoſed to the vertues 
and pre-excellencie of the former, in all 
probability will ſo far encreafe and promote 
the Reputation of Cider, that it will not. 
only continue the price and value of it, but 
rather enhanſe it, as the Planters and Ci- 
deriſts grow mbre expert Tn planting the beſt 
Fruits, and preparing the Liquors after the 
beſt methods. For vain and frivolous is 
the ObjeFion that is uſnally made, That by 
much planting of theſe F ruits,the prices of 
them will be fo low, that they will not quit 
the coſk. The ſame might have been made 
in Herefordſhire, ard places adjacent, where 
theſe Trees in late years tre wonderfully in- 
creaſed; yet in the ſame places,the Fruit as 
well as the Cider yields a greater price now 
than ever it did formerly, or than it doth in 
any place of England (diſtant fron Lon- 
don) beſides : For within theſe three years 
Red(treak-Apples have, in Ju part of 
#hat County, been ſold after tbe rate of five 


ſhillings the Buſhel, and the Cider made of 


ilat Ernit been ſold fer eight pounds the 
| Hogs ' 
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Hog ſhead. The ſame may be expeFed in o- 
ther places, if Hnsbandmen wonld take care 
to plant the beſt Fruits, &c. it being preſu-* 


med that Cider in a little time would wear 


out the Reputation of French Wines, and by 


degrees leſſen the expence of Malt ; it being 
much to be preſerr'd to the former, and 


| found by experience to be more wholſome 


than the Drink made of the latter ; and 
may in time be made at an eaſter rate thart 
Ale or Beer, and yet be « great improve- 
ment , conhidering that an Acre df Land 
planted with Apple-trees, will by its Eruit 
yield more Liquor than two or three Acres 
of Barly can makg; and that without the 
qnnual charge of Plowing, Sowing, &c. © 

But the main Objetion that may be made 
by the more ſober part of this Nation, is, 
That the increaſe of theſe-intoxicating and 
inebriating Liquors, is an encouragement to 
the univerſal wice of Drunkenneſs6 To 
which it may be anſwered, That that vice is 
not now ſo regnant in this Iſle, as it kath 


been in. former Ages, and now is in other 


European Nations, if Hiſtory may be credi- 
ted.+ As in Virgils time, Drinking and 
Dnaffing to their God Bacchus was in uſe-; 
that art being then much in requeſt, and the 
Goat made a Sacrifice to that God, for crop- 
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ping the aww), 5%-4 of the Vine that nies, 
ed their beloved Liquor. 


No# alias ob culpam Baccho Caper omnibus 


ar 
Ceditar, Kc. 


Only for this Crime we on Altars pay 

Bacchws a Goat, and at the antient Play. 

Then from great Villages Athenians haſt, 

And where the High-ways meet, the Prize 
is plac'd. 

They to ſoft Meads, heightned with Wine, 

. advance, 

And joyfully 'mongſt oyled Bottles dance . 

Th'4»ſ0riar Race; and thoſe from Tray did 
{prin 

Diflolv'l with Laughter, Ruſtick Verſes 
fin 

In Vizards of rough Bark conceal their 
' face, 

And with glad Numbers thee great Bacchas 
grace. 


And after him, Pliny reports that FAR 
henneſs and Debauchery were the principal 
Studies of thoſe times and Countries; they 
then inventing all ways imaginable te ex+ 


cite the Appetite, as if they had been born 
into | 
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The Preface. : 
into the world to no other end but to waſte 
good Wine ; giving grdat rewards to the'grea= 
teſ® Drinkers. He tells ws the Parthians 
then contended for the glory of exceſſrve 
Wine-dwinking ; but the Italians were u- 
willing to part with that honour. Milain 
yielding one Novellius Torquatus, that war 
the name from all pretenders at that time, 
who* had gone through albhanourable degrees 
of Dignity in Rome, wherein the greateſt 
Repnte he obtained, was for drinking in the, 
preſence of Tiberfus three Gallons of Wine 
at one drqught , 'and before he drew bis 
breath again ; Neither did he reſt there, but 
he ſo far had acquired the Art, of Drinking, 
that although he continued at it, yet was never 
known to faulter in his tongue; and were 
it nere ſo late in the evening he followed 
this Exerciſe, yet wonld: he be ready for it 
again in the morning. Thoſe large Dranghts 
he alſo drank at one breath, without leaving 
in the Cup ſo much as would daſh againſt 
the Pavement. The Weltern parts of the 
world, and namely France*and Spain, were 
by Pliny cenſured for their Drunkenneſs 
with Beer and Ale, Wines being not there 
in that Age ſo frequent. For Italy excee-. 
ded all parts of the world for its curious 
Wines, there being reckoned 195 ſorts of 
B 4 Wines. 


Wines. Virgil contted them innumerable. 


Sed neque quam mult e Species, nec nomina 
Eft Numerms.--— 1 -, (que ſint 


Their Names and Kinds innumerable are, 


- Nor for their Catalogue we neet not care 


Which who would know, as ſoon may 
count the Sands 

The Weſter Wues raiſe on the Libyan 
Strands. . 


R ; 

But at this day no. Country yieldeth more 
variety, nor more pleaſant Wines than Italy. 
In Rome are now drank ( ſaith an Hiſtori- 
an of their an) eight and twenty diſtinfs 
ſorts of excellent Wines ;, and,as # reported, 


[their Lachrymz Chriſti exceedeth, for its 


pleaſant and exhilerating quality. .S0 at 


this day the Germans are much given to» 


Drunkenneſs, as one of their own Country- 
men writes of them, that they drink fo 
immodeſily and immoderately at their Ban- 


. quets, that they cannot pour it in faſt enough 


with the ordinary Wneſſing"Cups, but drink 
in laree Tankards, whole drayghts, none-to 
be left under ſevere penalties; admiring him 


X that will drink moſt, and hating him that 


will not pledge them. The Datch-men are 
nk eos ahi ent ras 


To Tice, 


not behinde-hand# with them; inviting all 
Comers with a Pail and a Diſh, making Bar- 
rels of their Bellies. Tn Poland,he is mot 
nt accounted of that will drink moſt Healths ; 
and held to be the braveſt Fellow, that car- 
e, | ries bis Liquor beit; being of opinion,#hat 
e3 | there is as much Valour to be found in drin- 
"ay | king as in fighting. The Ruſltans, Swedes, 
Danes, 4d thoſe Northern Inabitants,ex+ 
art || ceed all the reſt, having made the drinking 
* Þ of Brandy, Aqua Vitz, Hydrome]), Beer, 
Mum, Meth, and other Liquors in great 
ore || quanties, ſo familiar to them, that they u- 
ly. | ſually drink our Country-men to death : 
ri- | Prieſts and people, men and women, old and 
n& || young do ſo delight in drunkennef, that they 
ed, || are daily early and late found wallowing 
its || in the ſtreets. So that comparing other Na- 
at || tions and Ages with this of ours, we may 
to*f well conclude, that the Inhabitants as well 
ry- | a the Air of Great Britain are texperate, 
fo not too prone tothoſe Fices other plates are 
en- || ſubjef unto ; and may juſtly give them the 
oh FCharaFer®that was given to the Perſians, 
nk (That Temperance is their chiefe$t Vertnue : 
to yet not'to be abſolutely excuſed; for in the 
im beit Gardens ſome weeds grow, and amany 
hat the moſt civil, ſpme rude and dehauch'd are 
ere flto be found. There is ſcarce” arty part of 
. þ*Y "oY + 4 4 e 
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the world, but ſome of its Inhabitants ar- 
addited to the drinking of intoxicating 


Liquours; which Natwre hath prompted them 


unto, therebyto ſuffocate the thoughts of fu- 


turity, proper only to Mankind. The very | 


Aﬀicans, Americans, ad Indians deligh- 
ted in then, although they were nat very ex- 


 quiſute'in their preparation z but the Ame- 
ricans inſtead of Liquors uſed the fume of þ. 


a Plant, that produced the ſame -effed ; 
" whom we think n90' diſhonour to imitate, e- 
ver to exceſs; andit s probable out-ds them 
3a their own Invention, not efeeming it 4 
Pice. The Mahometans,which poſſef a great 
part of #he world (it's true) on a ſuperſti- 
#:049 account forbear the drinking of much 
Wine 5, becauſe that a young and -beantiful 
Woman being accoſted by two Angels(that had 
intoxicated themſelves with it) taking the 
advantage of their Ebriety, made her eſcape, 
and was for her Beauty and Wit preferr d 
in Heaven , andthe Angels ſeverely puniſh- 
ed for their folly: For which Aaſon, they 
are commanded not to drink Wine. Tet 
many of them doubting of the Divinity 0 

that Relation, do tranſgreſs that Command, 
and liberally drink, of the: Blood of the 


. Grape, , which the Chriſtiats prepare ont off 
their own Vineyards, palliating their Crime, 


an 
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that they did not plant the Tree, nor wakes 
he Wine : The reſt of them for the moſt 
art taking great quantities of Opium, 
fu- hich bh a ftupifying quality with it, 
i Þrd this generally when they are to look, 
death in the face. The Chaneſes, and the 
"X* ther Inhabitants of the Eaſtern parts of 
' fia, are the leaſt addiGed to Ebriety, de- 
Of Niehting themſelves with Coffee, The, and 
uch-liks Drinks , free from thoſe ſtupify- 
ng qualities : yet are they not without their 
aronſes and thoſe of the intoxicating 
Drinks prepared of Rice, Coco's, Sugar, 
ſti- Dates, ec. equalling. in ſtrength and Spi- 
it any Liquors in the Worlds Therefore 
ay we very well excuſe our own Nation in 
a4 f** Sender exerciſe of this Vice, were they 
atisfied with our own pleafant and ſalubri- 
ne (1 Drinks,and did not ſpend their Healths, 
i 3 |þ-ives, and Eſtates, as ſome are apt to do, on 
iſb- uch that are forreign and perniciow. 
And it is to be hoped, that if the Gentry of 
ogjand, which are for the.moſt part Land- 
oras of many fruitful Villa's, will but ſet 
heir own hands to the Spade, and enconrage 
beir Tenants therein, which now delight 
wore in the Plow $ in a little timethe plenty 
und excellencie of our own,may extirpate the 
ame of forreign Drinks. This being w 
0 


Tranſlate of While Fortune waited on the Perſian State, || 
Rapinus. Cyrae Who from Aſtzages the grear 
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" the moſt principal and univerſyl point: 
Y. eutbycoLeg Bread ad Drink 6-2 the ; 
chief ſupports .of mans life : And thi” 
being of all parts of Agriculture, the moſi 
pleaſant 3; the Plow carrying with ir many 
times, tore care, coſt, and hazard, and no 
affording the tenth of that pleaſure, as this 
Art of Planting doth; it giving you one 
the nobleſt ObleFations the world afford, x 
and hath by its infinity of delight, ſub- 
jeded unto it the Spirits of Eniperours, 
Princes, 424 Senators. | 


-\ 


Himſelf deriv'd, himſelf his Gardens till'd. 
How oft aſtoniſh'd T»2ol/#4 has beheld A 
Th'induſtrious Price 1n planting Trees and 
Flows, ey 
And watring them imploy his Vacant 
hours, ee. | 


Many more Examples might be here enu- 
merated ; but T hope the more Ingeniomly j 
patt of Englifh-men will be eaſily convinc dy. 
of tbe pleaſure of this Exerciſe , and of , 
the advantage alſo that it will bring to them 
and the Nation in general. It may, be alſo 
objeFteil, that the $; of Cider being now 
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ne Frenace. 
common, and the planting of Fruit-trees be- 
come univerſql in this Iſle, and Cider made 
his almoſt in every Village, and many Trats al- 
of ready written that contain in them the moſt 
Ks excellent Pretepts, Rules, Obſervations, and 
J Experiments that can be imagined, for the 
ropagating of the Trees, and making this 
Liquor, That this ſucceeding Tra# may be 
y Bneedleſf. To which I anſwer, that although 
1p. $#" ſore part it may ſeem to be true what is 
bere objeFed', yet is not the uſe of Cider 
fully known , nor the planting of Trees ſo 
uch encreaſed, as to amount unto a twenti- 
th part of what in probability it may be 
in a ſew years; neither doth one in ten of 
ubſtantial Honſekeepers in the greateſt part 
the Nation make , -0r ſcarce know how 
to make this Drink. And as for the Books 
hat treat of this Subje@, they are but few 3 
nd what is mentioned in them of it, is but 
bere and there a little, The moſt,and all in- 
dced that is written of it well, is in that in» 
Forparable Tra# of Mr. Evelin (his Po- 
Jy $904 af the end of his Volaminous Sylva) 
wy phich"every one that may be capable of a 
Yall Plantation, is not willing to purchaſe. 
fie conſideration of all which, did induce 
ve to take upon me the pleaſure of proſe- 
uting this deſtgne of publiſhing to the world 
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what I bad done and obſerved in , Firfls 
The Experimenting the different natures fx 
Trees and Soils, and off making them agr,y 
better one with the other then nataral 
they would do ; whereby ſeveral ſorts 
Fruit may be propagated in ſuch places whe 
abewie they could not; Secondly, In tt 
earner of grinding Apples, by a new-i 
vented Engine that doth much facilit: 
the labour aud charge formerly expended 
bout it. Thirdly, In the way of fermenti 
this Liquor, and means of purifying an 
preſerving it 5, with ſeveral P. Ru 
DireFions, and Obſervations, more th 
what are generally known or taken noti 
. of 5 wherein T have taken as much delight y 
and pains,as the ſubje® and my leiſure cle 
afford. And I doubt not but it will yiel ba 
the Reader content and ſatisfation , ff ex 
though there may be ſeveral things inſert} Bi 
that may not ſeem new, but borrow'd; ith Bc 
fo in moſt Treatiſes, it being an uſual ſl th, 
.#ng, Quod Nil dium quod non dictugf Cc 
« prius, Every thing hath been diſconrſed Yan, 
before ; Methodus ſola Artificem oſtend$ th; 
The Method and Manner of. performi 
what hath beer diſcours d of,is here ſbew 
and without an intermixture of the ſa 


that hath been ſpoken or written of t! 
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Subje@, it s impoſſible to make it compleat. 
f But in that it is ſo accurt and ſuccind, that 
Kwithout all peradventure it will not ſeens 
ral tedious to the Reader to read ſo few lines, 
5 fthat are but introduGory to the End its ſelf 
hell for which this Tra# was written. 

Tou have not only here preſented to you 
the Art of Propagating the Apple-tree, and 
reparing the Juice of its Fruit, but ſome 
ele Obſervations and Experiments in the 
Planting and Propagating ſeveral other Vi- 
J nous fruit-bearing trees , and extraGing, 
preparing, and preſerving . their Juices : 
And alſo the beſt way of making Metheglin 
a out of the fruit and labour of the induſir 
lie o#s Bees, and by then extrafed and col- 
cf leFed from various Plants, or as many would 
viel have it,ouly from the Oaken leaf. And the 
| MextraFing and decoting the Sap of the 
FT Birch-tree, making thereof a cool Summer - 
fy Bonello : Together with a brief touch at 
the compoſition of Chocolette,- The, ec. 
Concluding with a Corollary of the Names 
and Natures of moſt Fruns flouriſhing in 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


He Tngenios, or Cider-mills, accor- 

K ding tothe deſcriptions in this Trea- 

tiſe (either with the (ingle RoZ or with the 

doubleJare made cxattly by John: Delamere 

a Joyner in Petersfield 1n Hampſhire, from 

20 5s.to Zo s price apiece,according as they 
are either {(ingle or double. 


Here is lately reprinted in Folio, with 
large additions,avery uſeful Piece of the 
ſame Authors (Intituled) $yſtema Agrical- 
tare ; The myſtery of Huſbandry diſcover- 
ed: Treating of the ſeveral new and moſt 
advantageous ways of Tilling, Planting, 
Sowing, Manuring, Ordering, Improving of 
all ſorts of Gardens, Orchards, Meadows, 
Paſtures, Corn-lands, Woods and Coppices. 
As alſo of Fruits, Corn, Grain, Pulſe, New- 
Hays, Cattle, Fowl,Beaſts, Bees,Silk- worms, 
&c. With an account of the ſeveral In- 
ſtruments, and Engines uſed in this Profeſ- 
{fion. To which is added Kalerdarinm Ru- 
ſticuns; Or, the Haſbandman's Monthly 
Directions. And Di@;onarinm Ruſticum © 
Or, the laterpretation of Ruſtick Terms. 
Printed for T.Dring,over againſt the Inner- 
Temple-gate; and fold by T.Bzrrel, at the 
Golden Ball under St, Du»ſtar's Church in 
Fleet-ſtreet. CHAP, 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Drinks in General. 

AS the Climates and Scituat\- 
&5.o00s of Countries, and the 
| humours and diſpoſitions of 
ry the Inhabitants differ , ſo 
ED Y. have they their various and 
"WEE different Drinks and Li- 
quors, and their Dicts, Habits, &c. Which 
Drinks and Liquors are by them alſo vari- 
oully extracted or prepared , and out of 
diffcreat SubjeQts or Materials, Therefore, 
before I begin this Diſcourſe, it will not be 
amiſs to give the Reader a brief Account of 
ſuch diverſe Subjects or Materials, out of 
which they are extracted ot prepared 3 
that he may obſerve how induſtrious the 
Inhabitants of this Globe have been in e- 
very part thereof, (as it were by an univer- 
ſal gonſerit) in ſearching into the ſeyeral 
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nafures of Plants and Fruits, to exhauſt 
their Bloud and Tinttures, to gratifie their 
Gults, an3 pleaſe their Fancies; that from 
the moſt remote American, to the extremeſt 
Aſian, they ſeem to accord in this, That that 
Liquor, out of -whatſocver falubrious Mat- 
ter extrafted , which will moſt intoxicate, 
15to be highly cfteemed of 5 which in every 
Country 1n the world, either ſome Root, 
Plant, Fruit, or Grain. will yield, it by hu- 
mane Art it be rightly prepared. 


SECT. I. 
Drinks made of the Sap of Trees. 


As the Palm-wine 1s. made of the Sap. of 
the Palm tree; which the Africans and 4- 
fans extract, either by plucking off the 
Flower, and faſtening a Pot to the end of 
the Sprig into which the Liquour will di- 
{til ; or by boring a hole in the Tree, and 
hanging a Pot under the ſame to receive it : 
which 1n the Eaſt-Indies they call Sura, 1n 
coleur reſembling Whey; and at the-firſt : | 
drawing is ſweet and pleaſant like Wine. 
This Liquor boiled they call Terry, and 
will keep ſome time ; but if unboiled, ſud- 
denly turns into very good Vinegar. This 
Wine intoxicates the Brain, and incbriates 

as 
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as other Liquors do : if diſtilled, it makes 
Strong-water; if Raiſins of the Sun are 
infuſed in it, with ſome other the like In- 
gredicats, it meliorateth the ſame excee- 
dingly. Out of one Tree, two Gallons of 
this Liquor may be drawn 1n a day, with- 


{ out any damage to the Tree: Yet ſome 


have reported, that it hinders the ripening 
of the Fruit, and that you muſt expe& no 


| Fruit from the Tree out of which you thus 
{ extraCt its blood ; which may be ſuppoſed 
! to happen, when too much is drawn, or iti 
j too dry or late a Seaſon. 


In the "Molxcca's they extratt Wine out 


| of another Tree, there called Laxdar. 


| In the Caribbe Iſands is a prickly or 


{ thorny Palze, out of which is alſo extracted 


a Wine, after the ſame manner as before; 
Alſo out of the .Birch-tree may be ex- 
tratted a pleaſant Liquor, which. being ne- 


| ceſlary and uſeful, and to be obtained in 


this Climate, the njanner of drawirig and 
orderitig it you ſhall finde in the Sequel of 


|| this Diſcowrſe; 


"= L121 
Of the Juices of Fruits and Berries. 
| Of the Fruits of Trees. As Wine is made. 
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of the Fruit of the Yine, and is the moſt 
common, yet the richeſt Drink the world 
affords. 

Cider of the Fruit of the Apple-tree, and 
Perry of the Pear-trcee; of more uſe and 
advantage in theſe Northerz Regions, than 
the bloud of the Grape. | 

Drinks made of the Fruit of the Cher- 
ry, Currant, Gooſeberry, Rasberry, Mulber- 
ry, Eldar, and teveral other Trees, in this 
and ſeveral other more Northern Countries 
become very pleaſant ; as alſo thoſe made 
of Blackberries aind Strawberries : their 
ſeveral Preparations are likewiſg herein 
treated of. © | 

Coco-Nuts yield alſo a Milk or Oy], uſed 
in the. Countries where they grow for 
Drink';.but being gatliered green, they 
give a very pleaſant and thin Juice, which 
the Natives drink of whilſt it 1s freſh. 

ſa Negrolarnd are ſeveral Fruits that yield 
Wine, in great eſteem among the Inhabi- 
tants, as Sebankon and Syby-Wine, &c. . 

In Jamaica and Braſilia, grows the Fruit 
Anangs, On a (talk of a foot long, ſfurroun- 
ded with ſixteen ſharp Leaves, between 
which 1s the Fruit hike a Pzze-apple, but 
1 uch bigger z the innermoſt pulp whereof 
n E:ts on the tongue, and 1s of. ſo delicious 
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a taſte,that it exceeds all other dainties : Of 
this Fruit is made a Drink no way inferior 
to Malvaſia-Wine, wie 

Of the Pomegranate 1s extracted an ex- 
cellent. Juice, where plenty of them 1s to 
be had. ; 

The Chineſes make a Drink of a fort of 
Fruit there, that grows on a Tree beſet 
with Thorns like the Lemon-tree + the 
Fruit is neer as large as a mans head, with'a 
Shell over it; the Pap within is reddiſh, 
and ſour-{weet hike unripe Grapes. 

Coffee is alſo made of a certain Berry. 

In the Caribbe Hlands, the Tree Acajou 
bears a Fruit like a very fair Apple,of which 
the Iflanders make a Drink very much in 
eſteem among them, being of an excellent 
talte. _ 

In Per and Chil; grows the Urni, by the 
Spaniards called Murti/a, bearing a Fruit 
not unlike little red Grapes, which are of 
a tart taſte, The Wine preſſed out of this 
Friit, is cleer to the Eye, pleaſing to the 
Palate, and good for the Stomach. | 

In Braſlie is uſed a Drink called Pacobz, 
made of the Fruit of the Tree Pacobebe -. 


\ "They alſomake the Drink C403, of the Fruit 


-of' the 0caijba-tree , which being (tamped 
in an wooden Mortar, and ſtrein'd, it firſt 
C 3 looks 
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looks like Milk ; but after a few days ſtan- 
ding, -purifies, and intoxicates the liberal 
drinkers of it. ITY 


SECT. I]. 
of Grains. 


From diyers ſorts of Grains are extra- 
fed ſeyeral excellent Drinks. From our 
Britiſh Grains, as Barley, Oats, 1Vheat, &c. 
are extracted Beer, Ale, and 141. 

The Africans in Negro-land brew their 
Beer of Mile, which they ſteep in water 
till it ſhoofs, and then dry it 1n the Sun, 
and ſtamp it to Meal in great Mortars, with 
whom Mills are not yet in uſe ; then they 
pour on it boiling-hor water; they make it 
alſo ferment with Yeaſt, imitating thereby 
our Exropear Malt-drink. It 1s probable 
this 24/15 the ſame with that 1MiGet with 
which the Dageſtar Tartars make their Brag- 

4, which they eſteem very delicious, drink 

eely of it, and grow, ſuddenly drunk 
therewith. _ ; x 

Qn the Coaſt of Chil; and Pers in Ame- 
rica, the Inhabitants make a Liquor: of 
Mays, which grows thtre in abundance : - 
they ferment it like our Ale, and drank mo- 
derately, it refreſheth z but the Inhabitants 

Liwxarart kd. uſually 
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uſually follow it ſo cloſe, till they are mad- 
drank, 

They make allo a very-pleaſant Drink of 
the Grain Teca, dried in the Sun, thra(h'd, 
and parch'd in hot Sand, then ground on 


-a ſquare flat Stone, with a Roller of ſtone, 


and infuſed ina great quantity of water. 

The Chireſes make excellent Drink of 
Rice, which is very pleaſant of taſte, and 
preferred by them before Wine. 

In the Ifle Formoſa not far from Ching, 
the Natives -make a Drink as ſtrong and 
1atoxicative as Sack ,, out of Rice, which 
they.ſoak in warm water, and then beat it 
to a Paſte in- a Mortar; then they chew 
ſome Rice-meal in their mouths, which they 
ſpit into a Pot till they have got about a 
quart of Liquor, which they putto the Palte 
mſtead of Leaven or Ferment ; And after 
all be kneaded together till it be Dough, 
they putit into a great Earthen pot, which 
they fill up with water, and(o let it remany 
tor two months; by which means they 
make one of the moſt pleaſant Liquors a 
man need drink : the older, the better aud 
[weeter, although you keep it five and 
twengy or thirty years. 


C 4 SECT, 
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SBCY,. IV. 


Of the Extra&#s of Leaves, Stalks, 
aud Juices. 


I» 


mp a 


Various Drinks are alſo made of ithe 
Leaves and Stalks of Plants ; the princi- 
pal whereof is made of the Leaves of The, 
or Tea; and a counterfeit thereof of opr 
Engliſh Betory, but far inferior to it. 

Of the Sxgar-caxeisnone of the meaneſt 
Drink prepared; for in the Eaf# and Weſt- 
TÞndies various Drinks are made of it, 

In the mare Southerz parts of Amerie, 
the Natives chew the Herb Cava, and put 

' It into a wooden Trough, and adde water 
to it, and.mix it well z which they eſteem 
a Royal Repait. 

Of the Rindes of Pomgranates, with an 
addition of Ciramor, the Perſians make a 
pleaſant Drink, - 
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. SECT. V, 
s Of Roots. 


Several Drinks are made by many peo- 
ple out of Roots; as the Z#thiopians make 
a Drink of the Root they call Dacha, by 
mixing it with water, which cauſeth Ebri- 
E | cy 5 
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ety 5 which Root ſerving for cating as well 

as for drinking, they take great care to pro- 
te. 

In the Southern part of the Weſt-Tndies, 
the Caſ/avi-roots, which ſerve them inſtead 
of Bread, the Natives prepare (by ſtam- 
ping of it) to make their Drink which 
they call Parranow. 

The Braſilians prepare their Drink Aipx 
| out of the Root Aipimacaxera, either by an 
old toothleſs woman-chewing the ſame toa 
Pap,and ſpitting it into a Pot, on which they 
pour water, and afterwards boiling it let- 
ſurely, ſtirring it all the time it ſtands over 
the fire 3 or by boiliag the faid Root ſo long 
till it comes to be like Butter-milk, and 
then letting it ſtand till it hath done work- 
ing ; which makes a very pleaſant Drink. 

The ſame people alſo preſs out'a Drink 
from Potatoe-roots, which they call Jetici. 


SECT. VI. 
Of Mixtures of divers things. 


From the mixtures of ſeveral Ingredients 
are many pleaſant. and neceflary -Drinks 
prepared 3 among which the ſeveral Li- 
quors made of . Honey may, be. included, it 
being by the induſtrious Bee extracted = 
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of 1o- various Materials, and made- uſe 'of 
by moſt Nations to make their inebriating 
Liquors withal z which rather than it ſhouldF 
failof that-end, ſome of them adde Opinm 


to-the Compoſition. 


Chocolate 1s allo compounded of ſeve-f 
-ral things, and 1sthe moſt eſteemed in 4-f 
merica above any other Drink whatſoe-f 
ver 3 and muck in 'uſe throughout moſt off 
[the Maritime parts 'of Exrope. | 

Pale-prntz, here valgarly known by thef 
nameof Pwrrchs a Drink componnded off 


Brandy or Aqua 'Vite, Juice of Lenrons, 0- 


ranges, Sugar, or ſuch-likez very uſual a-ſ 


monp(t thoſe that frequent the Sea, where 


a'Bowl of Punch is an uſa]! Beverage. 

In the Ezft-Irdies they extract an excel. 
lent nz which they call 4rak, out of 
Rice, 


pleaſant than any we have in Exrope. 


Thus having given you % hint of ſomeſ 
of the molt general Drinks that are in uſ| 
-in moſt parts of the world, (every Nationf 
having ſome peculiar or proper Drink 
which they molt affe&) alſo of what, andy 
after what manner, asneer as I could fron} 


ſuch taformation as I finde, the ſame are ex-f 
| tractedſ 


zear, and Dates; which is a kindp 
of Aqua Vite, much ſtronger and moref 
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tracted and prepared; to the end thatour 


| own Country-men may thereby receive 
| encouragement to attempt the like from 


thoſe Materials our Brit;/þ Iſt affords, 


| which I ſhall in this Diſcourſe endeavgyr 
-þ todemonſtrate to be as many and as good 
-Þ as are in any place orCountry inthe world; 
-F and that by the true and geauine way or 
| method of ordering the ſame, a ſufficient 
| quantity of many and various forts of 
| Wines and other pleaſant Liquors may be 
| here prepared, not only to ſuffice our own 


Inhabitants, but yield a conſiderable fupply 


'þ to our Neighbours ; to the great improve- 


ment of this our Country, and the dimi- 
nution of that unreaſonable gain and ad- 


*Þ vantage other Nations make by the trade 
| hither of Drink oaly. 


That the Fuices of Fruits 
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That the TFuices of Fruits are thi 

beft of Drinks, and Univerſal) ] ry 

celebrated, C4 
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Their Antiquity. ; ex 
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T appears by. the moſt true and antientyCt 
E Hiſtory, that the firſt Liquor our Fore-fipa 
fathers uſed to gratifie their Palates and 
delight themſelves withal, ( befides com-f 
mon Water) was the Blood of the Grape: 
which was no ſooner underſtood to be 
excellent and pleaſant a Drink, but it ſc 
them at work to plant and propagate thatfjL 
Tree, to dreſs and order their VineyardsſÞbc 
and to extra and prefervegye Juice there-fifo 
of for their extraordinary paſt. pl, 
© 
tt 
1 2 


SECT. II. 
Their Univerſality. 


It alſo appears from the obſervation olfiqu 
Travellers and Hiſtoriographes , that th 
Natives 


? 
by 
LE) 


are the beſt of Drinks. 


| Natives of moſt of the known parts of the 
Iworld, have made uſe of ſome Fruit or 
—_ {other » Naturally growing in their own 
Countries, as the moſt delicate of their 
L Beverages. ; 
ha} Asthe Blood of the Grape is preſerved 
11,402 the North-fide of the Tropick, of Cancer 
"Þ almoſt in every part of the temperate Zoxe, 
unto the 49 degree of Latitude, unleſs 
where the Laws of 1alomet forbid 3 whoſe 
[Diſciples often tranſgreſs-that Law even to 
lexces and much leilen that imaginary fin 
((as they ſuppoſe it otherwiſe to be) it the 
entyChriſtians dreſs their Vineyards, and pre- 
re-fpare their Wines. | | 


und | | \ 
"m-# SECT. IIL 
M The Reaſons thereof. 


ſet} Neither is it without juſt cauſe that that 
hatBLiquor is celebrated in thoſe Countries a+ 
rdsBbove any other Drink whatſoever, it being 
Tio Homogeneal to the naturesof thoſe peo- 
Iple that inhabit there. All Wines that pro» 
ced from the Vine being of a Corrobora- 
{tive and Mundificative nature, and withal 
have an exhilerating and vivifying faculty 
1th them, that to thoſe whom the too fre- 
| olfquent uſe hath not abated or dulled the 
th | edge 
ve 
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FWPA ; (as 
T appears by the moſt true and antient & 
TE Hiſtory, that the firſt Liquor our Foreipa; 
fathers uſed to gratifie their Palates andþ 
delight themſelves withal, (befides com 
mon Water) was the Blood of the Grape: 
which was no ſooner underſtood to be 
excellent and pleaſant a Drink, but it ſeth * 
them at work to plant and propagate thatÞL ic 
Tree, to dreſs and order their Vineyardsfibo 
and to extradt and mn Juice there-Þo | 


of for their extraordinary REpaſlt. ' ple 
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1 
It alſo appears from the obſervation olfiqu 
Travellers and Hiſtoriographexs , that the 
Native} 


are the beſt of Drinks. 

Natives of moſt of the known parts of the 
Iworld, have made uſe of ſome Fruit or 

—HRother, naturally growing 1n their own 
Countries, as the moſt delicate of their 
| Beverages. 

h;þ Asthe Blood of the Grape is preſerved 
lon the North-ſede of the Tropick of Cancer 
{almoſt in every part of the temperate Zoxe, 
junto the 49 degree of Latitude, unleſs 
*where the Laws of MaLomet forbid ; whoſe 
[Diſciples often tranſgreſs that Law even to 
[excels and much leilen that imaginary fin 
i(as they ſuppoſe it otherwiſe to be) it the 

enÞChriſtians dreſs their Vineyards, and pre- 

refpare their Wines, | ke: 


nd \ 
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ſet} Neither is it without juſt cauſe that that 


hatELiquor is celebrated in thoſe Countries a+ 
dsFfibove any other Drink whatſoever, it being 
re-fiſo Homogeneal to the naturesof thoſe 
ple that inhabit there. All Wines that pro» 
kceed from the Vine being of a Corrobora- 
tive and Mundificative nature, and withal 
have an exhilerating and vivitying faculty 
1th them, that to thoſe whom the too fre- 
oiflquent uſe hath not abated or dulled the 
th | edge 
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etge of 'theit Vertues, they are rather Cor- ſani 


dials or Reſtoratives, than ordinary Nutri- 
ment, or familiar Medicine: 


The* Juice 'of 'the Apple , Czder, is for Þ 


the ſame cauſe preferred on this fide the 49 
depree- of 'Latitude, where the Bloud of 
— obtains not that degree bf Matu- 
rity'ih t 


Fruit;' not endaring thoſe exceflive heats 


ant droughts thoſe Countties beyond that [Li 


depree,and more Sv#therly,are fubjet unto. 


It being obſerved, that in Normandy, and | 
the Notthern parts of 'F rante, Flanders, 8&e; Jan 


their Cider far excells their 7s £ Here ir 


England allo, Cider well made of Mature F 
Fruits , not onfy' excells any Wize made þ 


here , but the Wits that are made in the 
molt parts of Fraxce, Germany,. Or any 0- 


ther Country or'this fide the 40 degree of | 


Litittide. 


The principal tauſe of the texcelleticy of 
thefſs! Liquots' above' any ' otHet* prepared | 


Dritks, 1s, fot thar this Juice 'or Sap13 not 


oftly Colle&ed our of the Earth by the ſmall | 
fibrious Roots' of the Trees, but exhaled by | 
the'attratitg power of the Sun, into the | 
Bratiches and Stalks, thence'deſcending in- | 
to the Fruit, where'it is by the cortinual F 


e Fruit, as in the more hot Coun: | 
tries': And” the' Apple being but a- pulpy Þ 


aln- F 


are:the beſt of Drinks. 
; nimating 'heat of 'the- Sun, maturated. 
hich: natural proceſs of: Extraction, Di- 
ſtillation, Concottion, Digeſtion, and-Ma-' 
ruration , far exceeds the Art of 'man to 
imitate, much lelsto- exceed; Wherefore, 
not without cauſe, may-thofe Liquors” be' 
Iworthily - preferred *to any other Drinks 


n= whatſoever : And” more particularly and 
»y þeſpecially, the Juice of the Apple 1n theſe: 
ts [more Northern Regions, before any other 


Liquors -in what Country ſoever prepared, 
Not but that thoſe Liquors, in'thoſe places 
where they grow, may be much: better than 
any other produced there : But being tranſ\- . 
ported 1nto- a «more: remote:Country, and 
re of a different Climate, it begets an appa- 
ls Erent alteration:in'the Drink/it ſelf 3 which, 
xe Etogether with the great difference thar is 
»- {between the Inhabitants of ether 'Coun- 
of Þtry, very much derogateth from the happy 
effects that ſuch Liquor might produce,-1f 
of Fmade uſe of -neerer the place of" its firſt Ex- 
d Ftraction. -: 
x © Andas the Inhabitants'of thele Exropear, 
11 Pand part of the4par Countries, do affect, 
y and principally eſteem thele -Juices of the: 
e [Grape and Apple; lo they'+ of the more 
j- Þremote parts of Aſa andiAfriea, puta great 
il value on-the Juice of Coco-nnt, taken ©1- 
i- | ther 
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That the Fuices of Fruits 


ther, before it be quite ripe, when it yields 
a thm, though immature, yet pleaſant Li- | 
quor; and when more mature, then a more | 


rich and oyly Repaſt. 


In America, no Drink ſo much in eſteem | 
as Chocolate ; the principal Ingredient | 
whereof is the Nut Cacao, which in the | 
vaſt Regions there ſubdued by the 8pa- Þ 
2iards, are propagated in ſuch abundance, | 
that the accompt! thereof is almoſt incre- Þ 
dible; and for no other uſehan to be con - 
verted into that excellent Rega4o, Choco- | 


late. 


The delicious Liquor made of the A4- | 
merican Fruit Ananas, 1s allo much in e- þ 


{teem in Jamaica, Braſilia, and thoſe parts, 


Notwithſtanding theſe Wines or Liquors 
have obtained the pre-eminence above all | 
other Drinks throughout the greateſt part 
of the known world, yet are there ſeveral | 
ſorts of more inferiour Fruits that yield | 


very. pleaſant and wholeſome Drinks ( as 
before may be obſerved) that can never be 
adyanced to that repute or univerſal ac- 
ceptance, as theſe laſt mentioned ; but may 


nevertheleſs be compared, if not preferred | 
toany other Drinks extracted or prepared | 


from any other Subjett than Fruit. 


- The Juices of Fruits being Mature, are 


wors 


_ — 


X*” ena 


ls 


i- || the Stomach, and of eafie dig 


| 


are the beſt of Drinkg. 


| worthily eſteemed to be very | to 

Ee 10nN » be- 
ing, by reaſon of their concoftion and ma- 
| turation in the Fruits, become before-hand: 


| a ſemi Sanguis, Or half Blood, and are not 


| ſo ſubje& to putrefaCtion as other Extra- 
| tions of a meaner Clafhis ; which 1s alſo 
| the reaſon, that with a due ordering of 
| them, by a meer natural Maturation., the 
| moſt of them will keep in their full purity, 


. | ſeveral months and years ; and ſome of 
| them for many years increaſing ſtill in. 


ſtrength, purity, and pleaſantneſs 3 which 


no other Extracts are capable of. 


—_— — 


CHAP. IIL 


| That Cider and other Fuices of our 


Engliſh Fruits,are the beſt Drinks 
for this Country, 


SECT, I. 
Its Antiquity and Nature. 


Aving taſted a little of thoſe ſeveral 


Dainties that arc in moſt Countries . 


| lquidly __ to pleaſe the Palate, I 
D hope 
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hope every Engliſh man, or Native of this 


Ifle,on his return hither, will conclude with 
me, that our Britiſh Fraits yield us the beſt 
Beverages 5 and of theſe Fruits, the Apple 
the beſt, which is here called Cider. 

As for the Antiquity of this Liquor tn this 
Country, much might be faid, if you will 
grant that the name ime was formerly , as 
well as lately, ufed as a common name to 
the Juices of ſeveral other Fruits beſides 
the Grape ; there being mention made of 
ſeveral Vineyards that have antrently been 
in Ergland ; as that of Elie, Dans FVinea 
Vinum, a Vineyard yielding Wine 3 and 
that of Bromwel/-Abby in Norfolk, bearing 
the names of Vineyards to this day. 


The name,Setder being Britiſh, having | 
{ome Analogy with the Greek word Sicera, | 
is alſo an Argument that it was a Drink a- | 
monglt the Antient Britains, they wanting | 


Names for new things. 


TheTraditionthatTythes have been paid || 
forW ines made of certainVineyards in Glox- þ 
eeſter-fhire » And Camdens teſtimony that Þ 


there was no County in all Erglad fo thick 


ſet with Vineyards as Gloxceſter-ſbire,nor ſo | 


plentiful in increaſe 3 the Wines. made 


thereof not affetting their mouths that | 
drank them with an unpleaſant tagtnels, ec | 


and 


i 
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and adds that to be the reaſon why mariy 
| places in that Country, and elſewhere in 
Fneland, are called Vineyards : All theſe 
{ Teſtimonies may be as well for the planting 
| of Orchards for Cider, as Vineyards for 
| Wine; the name Wine might be then uſed 
| for that Liquor, as now for other : and the 
; preference they then gave to the Wines of 
| Glouceſter-ſhire before other, in not being 
| ſo tart, is a good Argument that it was ſo, 
| becauſe the Sportaneoms trees or Wildings 
| of that Country. might very well yield a 
| better Drink then, than the Apples for- 
| merly planted: in the Orchards of other 
parts of Ezgland; it being but of-late years 
| that pleaſant Fruit; or good Cider-Fruit ci- 
ther, have been propagated in moſt parts 
| of this Country ; and in ſome places not 
| any to this day. 

| The niarme of C:der from Sirera being 
' but a general name for an inebriating of 
| an intoxicatitig Drink , may argue their 
ignorance in' thoſe times of any other 
© nam& than Wire for that Liquor or Juice; 
| it being as proper for the Juice of the Ap- 
ple as the Grape , if it be derived either 
from'Y; or Vincendo, Or quaſt Divinun, as 

| one would have it. : 
Allo -the 'yulgar "Tradition of the ſcat- 
D 2 . city 
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city of forreign \Wines in England, vis. 
that Sack which then was imported for the 
moſt part but from Spain, was fold in the 
Aputhecaries Shops as a Cordial Medicine; 
and the vaſt increaſe of Vineyards in 
France, (A'eand Beer being uſual Drinks 
1n Spain and France 18 Pliny's time) 1s an 
Argument ſufficient that the name of Wize- 
Vineyards might be attributed to our Bri- 
tiſh Wine-Ciaer, and to the places ſeparated 
for the propagating the Fruit that yields 
it, 


SECT. II. 
Cider preſerred to forreign Wines. 


Whether it be from the greater degree | 
of concoction in the Juice of the Appie, | 


being thinner diſperſed in the body of the 
Fruit, than that 1s which is in the Grape, 
or whether it be becaule the greateſt part 


of the Wines uſually imported from a- | 
broad, are not of thcir belt extraction, or | 
| 


impaired by tranſportation 5 the well- 


made Cidcr of ſome parts of England isF 
to be preferred by the molt inditierent and 
unprejudiced Palates : as the moſt acute 


John Evelin Elq; m the Preface to his Po- 
mona, hath diverlly illuſtrated, eſpecially 
by 
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| by that Preſident of the Challenge of Mr. 
! Taylor with the London-Vintner, where 
| the Redſtreak-Cider gained the Victory 0- 
; ver the Vintners belt Spaniſh or French 


Wine, by variety of judges. 

IWine of the Grape, although of it ſelf, 
being well made and preſerved, without 
thoſe too common Sopiſtications, Adulte- 
rations, Brewings, Or Compoſitions, is with- 
out doubt an excellent Cordial, and taken 
moderately,much conducing to health and 
long life : yet the conſtant uſe of it as a 
guotidian Drink, Experience hath taught 
us, that 1t is very injurious to the Drinker. 
If it be new, that is to ſay, under the age 
of a year, or be {et into a new fermenta- 
tion by the addition of new Wire or Stu, 
it purges,and puts the blaod into a fermen- 
tation, that it indangers the health of him 
that drinks it, and ſometimes his life, TE 


Atoy ? 
Wanlt/om?. 


it be old Wire, which is commonly the * 


beſt, then the Vintners cunning in preſer- 
ving it,and making it palatable by his ſecret 
and concealed Mixtures, renders it dange- 
rous to bedrank either faſting, or in great 
quantity 3 many having died ſuddenly 
meerly by drinking of fuch Wine : For 
there is no Drink more homogeneal to the 
bloud than ire, the Spirit thereof being 
D 3 the 
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the beſt Vehicle of any Medicine to the | 
moſt remate parts that the bloud circulates F 
in : therefore if any evil mixture be in it,the Þ 
more it operates, and is ſooneſt convey- Þ 


ed to the heart and all other parts of the 
body. 

It is recorded by Pliny, That Ardrocydes 
a noble, ſage, and wiſe Philoſopher, wrote 
unto Alexander the Great, to correct and 
reform his intemperate drinking of Wine, 
whereto he was very prone, and in his fits 
of Drunkenneſs very rude; the immode- 
rate drinking whereof is by him affirmed 
to be very dangerous and pernicious. 

As for Cider, that we have had the long 
and conſtant experience of the making of 
1t, and preſeryjng it for ſeveral years in its 
true and genyine taſte 3 Cider of two and 
three years old being not unuſual in the 
Cidey-Countrjes, the late Lord Scydamore 
*haying had a Repolitory on purpoſe to 
preſerve it in, at his Seat in Herefordſt.ire, 
and that without any Sophiſtication or 
Adulteration, but by the onely Art of right 
preparing and-ordering of it. 

The conſtant uſe of this Liquor, either 
{:mple or diluted, hath been found by long 
2xperience to avail much to health and 
long lite; preſerving the Drinkers of it 

| - in 
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» || in their full ſtrength 'and vigour even to 

5 | veryold Age; witneſs that famous Hiſtory 
in my Lord Bacoxn's Hiſtory of Life and £ 
| Death, of eight men that bur a little be- 


were reported to be Tenants of one Man- 
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fore his time danced a Morri#s-dance, whoſe 
Age computed together made eight hun- 
dred years; for what ſome wanted of one 
hundred years, others exceeded. Theſe 


nour,belonging to the Earl of Eſexat that 
time, and to be canſtant Crder-drinkers. 
And divers other Prefidents of the like 
nature, Herefordſhire , Glouceſterſhire , &c. 
can furniſh you, withal. 

If it be new and unfermented, it preju- 
diceth not the Drinker; nor if it be old, 
{o that it's nnpleaſantneſs forbids you not 
to drink it, but for its unplealantneſs ſake. 

Its agreeing with our natures, adds much 
to its Salubrity, becauſe of its innocency, 
it yielding alſo a good Spirtt, which may 
probably-prove a Vehicle anſwerable to 
that of other Wine: Atlea(t it may- make 
a very good Brerdy , which ( when the 
Frait is grown more common ) in plett- 
_ years may be experimented and impro- 
ved. 
Although there is no Liquor, Drink, nor Mir: Pls 
Diet alike pleaſant to all, ſome preferring /**: 

D 4 that 
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that dull Cofſze before any other Drink 
whatſoever ; ſome ſtale Beer, others f 
Ale, Mum ; one Claret, another Sack, be- 
fore any other Drinks : Yet is there not 
any Drink known to us ſo generally Pala- 
table as C:der; for you may make it ſute 
almoſt with any humourous Driaker : It 


5 
- 
LJ 


: 


{ 
7 
| 
[1 
| 
| | 


may be made luſcious,by addition of a good F 


quantity of ſweet Apples in the firſt ope- 
ration; pleaſant, being made with Pippins 
or Gernet-Meyles onely ; racy , poignant, 
oyly, ſpicy, with the Redſireak, and ſeve- 
ral other ſorts of Fruits, even as the Ope- 
rator pleaſes. And it ſatisfies thirſt, 1f nat 
too ſtale, more than any other uſual Nrink 
whatſoever. | 

But that which moſt tempts the Ryſtick 
to the Propagation of this Fruit for the 
making of this Liquor, is, the facile and 


k 


cheap way of the raiſing and preparing of Þ 


it ; for in ſuch years that Corn is dear, the 
beſt Cider may be made at a far cafjer rate 
than ordinary Ale; the thoughts whereof 
add much to the exhilerating vertue of. this 


Drink, and, T hope, will he a gaod induce- 

ment tq the farther improvement of it. 
Next unto Cider, Perry claims the pre- 

cedency,eſpecially if made of the beſt juicy 


Pears celeorated for that purpoſe, 


The 
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nk þ "The Wines or Drinks made of Plumes, Faices of 


| Cherries, Currants , Gooſeberries , Rasbey- *"Frts. 


| ries, yea, and of our Engliſh Grape, may be 
| ſo prepared, that they may be more acce- 
| ptable to our Palates, and more healthy, 
| pleaſant, and profitable than thoſe forreign 


| Wines many-are ſo fond of. 


b 


! 


| Of the beſt and moſt expeditious ways 
| of Propagating the ſeveral ſorts 
of Fruit-trees for the ſaid uſes. 


CHAP. 


I V. 


SECT, |. 
Of Propagating the Apple-tree. 


Here is no Fruit-tree in this whole 
Itle of Great Britain,that is ſo uni- 
| verſal as tHe Apple-tree; there being but few 
places, and but little land, wherejn it de- 
i lighteth not; hardly any place fo cold or 
| moiſt, hot or dry , but it will thrive and 
| bear Fruit, Neither is there any Fruit- 
| tree more eaſily Propagated, nor any that 
| bears ſo- great a burthen of Fruit, as this 


| doth : Therefore is the planting 


| 


and in- 
creaſing 
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creaſing of them more to be encouraged 
and promoted than of any other, conſider4! 
ing alſo the excellency of the Liquor Ex-| 
trattcd from its Fruit. - For the Propagay | 
ting whereof, the firſt thing to be conli4 
dered is, the nature and poſition of the | 
land wherein itis to be planted. 

Although this Iſle be (tiled the @weer off 
Iſtes, for its temperature of Air, Fereilin] i 
of $031, &c. that we may truely ſay of hen | 
as Rapinus of France, | 


Though to all Plants each Soil is not diſpos'd | 

And on ſome places Nature has impos'd | 

Peculiar Laws,which ſhe unchang'd preſerverſ 

Such ſervile Laws Great Britain ſearce ob4 
ſerves : 


She's fertile to exgeſs, moſt Fruits ſhe bears, | 
And willingly repays the Plowman's cares. 
"( 


Adqtinn Yet is there required ſome Judgementh} 

Fruts to from the Huſbandrian in placing each Tre: 

the Soil. or Plant in the proper Soil it moſt delights | 
in, or in adapting Plants to the nature off 
each Soil you have to plant; for Trees will 
ſtrangely proſper in ground that they like, 
comparatively to what they will do if they 
are planted in ground — they delight 


not, 
Firgit 


(4 
& 
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aged! 7Yirgil was of the ſame opinion, when he 
1der Sing 
* EX 
a. INec verb terre ferre ommnesommia poſſunt,&c. 
onli4 | 
| thefl4/ grounds not all things bear:theAlder-tree 
Grows in thick Fens ; with Sallows, Brooks 
en 0 agrees 
tilityÞ Aſh,;craggy Mountains 3 Shores, ſweet Myt- 
f he | tle fills. ; 

Lind Liſily, Bacchus loves the Sunny Hills. 


054k The Apple it ſelf, which is but one kinde 

of Fruit, yet are there ſeveral ſorts of them 
rvesFithat delight in fome places, and will not 
e obFſthrive in another : which made the Ker- 

i/h-men ſo addict themſelves to the plan- 
iting of the Pippiz and Codlir, becauſe no 
other Apple would proſper ſo well in that 
[County 3 which gave them the names of 


rs, 
Fes. 


lBRedſireck alſo is obſerved to proſper bet- 
er, and yield a better Juice in ſome places 
2JEhan in other, although. but in the next 
ghtPariſh, | . 
The fame is to be obſerved in Pears : 
| Sum« 
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What ſort 
of Land 
deft, 
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Summer-Pears will thrive where Winter- 
Pears will not. Which is the firſt thing to 
be conſidered of, to wit, what Species © 
Fruits are moſt natural to the Country. or 
place where you intend to raiſe your Trees; 
which may be known partly by obſervation 
of the growth of Trees in the Neighbour. 
hood, and ( where that ſatisfies not) by 
experimenting variety of ſorts in your 
Ground. And when you have reſolved 
what Species to propagate, then ſele& or 
ſet out your Ground. 

For the diſtinguiſhing whereof , there 
are many Rules ; ,but he that is ſeated or 
fixed in any place, and cannot convenient- 
ly change his Habitation, muſt be content 
with his own : and if any defect or diſad- 
vantage be init, it may beit hath ſome ad- 
vantage that another wants. If it lie to'the 
North, the Trees bud and blow the Jater, 
and many times the Fruit ſucceeds the bet- 
ter, and is the freer from the injurious 
South-winds in the Autunnal Seaſon. It 
it lie to the Eaſ?, it hath not onely the ad- 
vantage of being later bndded and blown, 
becauſe of the cold Eaſterly-winds in: the 
Spring ;z but the Fruit 'ripens the better, 
the Morning-Sun in the Summer being by 


much the belt ; and the Fruits are alſo freed} 


from 
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from the Weſtern-winds, which with the 


South are the worſt. It your Land be on 
a dry orrifing ground, you may plant:t hem 
the thicker , which will cover and ſhade 
the ground the ſooner, and make them 
bear the better : the Fruit will alſo yield 
a more Vinous Liquor.. If your Ground 
lie in a cold moiſt Vale, the ſooner may 
you raiſe a natural Fence or ſecurity about 
it, to defend your Trees from cold Winds 
and ſtiff. Guſts, which , diver{ly, annoy 
your Trees and Fruits. .The worſe. your 
Land is, the more you have; for your, mo- 
ney; the. better it is, the leſs charge to 
plant it, and the ſooner. will you reap the 
benefit of your:labour. - 

But if you have the liberty to chuſe 
what Land you will for planting of Fruit- 
trees , then for the Cider-Fruit chuſe a 
good warm light Rye-land: for the heavier, 
colder, and moiſter Wheat-land 1s not ſo 
good, the Cider being not ſo cleer nor 
Vinous. | 

If theGround be very light and rich of it 
ſelf, or ſo madeby improvement, ſeveralſorts 
of Apple-trees, eſpecially the Pippir,will be 
ſoapt to the Canker, that they will ſcarce 
ever be large Trees: Therefore a firm and 
ſtrong Land is beſt for Winter or longlaſt- 


ing- 
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mg-Frutmt ; but' for the ordinary Cider or 
Sammer-Frait, Land cannot, be too light : 
The more it iriclines to redneſs, 'the bet- Nr 
ter In 


Amendment If the Ground be too hot, dry, ſhallow, 


'/ Lax. or barren, raiſe the land on broad Ridyes, 


that the” middle of theni may be about 
twenty or thirty foot diſtarice, a&tofdinig as 
you intend to plant your Trees : Let the 
Intervals between the Ridges be about ſe- 
yen-or eight foot bruad, or more; and the £t 
Earth: taken ip betweett about a; foot deep 
caſt on the Ridges, which will make the 
ground! thicker than before 'it' was, and 
your! Frees' you' may platit deeper in it 
than otherwiſe you could do; where they 
will thrive very well; as' may be perceived 
oitthe Banks of ſonie land 1n the Hedges, 
that Apple-trees'will thrive better than in 
the level-land- 

IF water canriot be obtained to' moiſteri 
it ſometimes, by ſmall- Rivalets  runtiing 
through it, which will highly advanice the 
gtowth' and fertility of your Fruit-trees 5 
Chalk, Matle, or Clay laid-anid' ſpread on 
the ſarface of: it, will 'cool and fadden it, 
and make the ground very rich, and yield a B® 
good Graſs, under which the Roots of the N* 
Frees' will ſpread with delight. S 
Fern 


or 
at : 
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Fern or any other V ble, nay Stories 
covering ſuch Land, will preſerve it cool 
and moiſt in the Summer, as well as warm 
in the Winter. 

If the ground be cold, moiſt, and{pewy, 
endeavour what you can to drain it, either 
by open Trenches or cloſe, which are made: 
afrer this manner; Dig ſeveral marrow 

'renches, one between: cach- row of Trees, / 
deſcending toſome Ditch at the lower end: 


Hof your Ground; and'lay in- the bottom of 


it Alder, Frith, or Faggots (fome ſay Beech 
will laſt as long) and fill'the Trenches a- 
gain-on the faid-Frith- or Faggots, and: le- 
yel your Ground- as before'z3* by which 
means the water will mfinuatingly paſs 
through the ſaid wood tothe lower fide- 
of your ground, leaving the reſt the dri- 
er: But if you cannot conveniently do 
this; then- raiſe it as before 1s directed for 
your dry land. 

For the mixture or compoſition, any 
Dung or ſandy Sotl is very good, fo that 
the Dung, whilſt new, come not- too neer 
the roots-of-your Trees. 

But if your Ground be of a cold Clay, 
or ſtrong ſtiff} nature, then the belt' way is 


Ito caſt it up as-before, tempering it with 


Sand, or ſandy compoſt, any fort off Dung, 
Or 
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Poſition or 


Scituation 
of Land to 
be planted, 
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or rotten Vegetables and to plant it with 
the moſt hard. Apples, Pippins, &c. and | 
keep the ground annually plowed or dig- | 


ged to the very ſtem of the Tree, which | 


will be a means to preſerve the Trees from Þ 
Moſs, which. Trees in this fort of ground F 


are naturally ſubje& unto. 


_ If Land+be ſubject to be. overflown by 


the ſwelling of. Rivers, or other falls of 


water, it often proves very good for Fruit, 
fo that it be drained again, and the water 
not ſuffered to ſtand too long on it, and 
the Land not of a'cold (tiff. nature, 


. If your Land decline a little towards Þ ; 
the South-EaFF, it is eſteemed the beſt Sci- F 


tuation of Land to plant: Fruit-trees on: 
Firſt, By reaſon that 1n the Spring, Eaſterly- | 


winds keep back or check the Bud, Se-F 
condly, For that it hath the benefit of theÞ 


whole . 4nti-Meridian Sun, which is eſtee-f 


med the beſt in the Summer and Autumn, F 
diſperſing the coldDews early fromthe chill 


Fruits ; the Air being warm'd by the Sunſ 


all the day, is ſufficient ia the evening to 
preſerve and continue the ſame heat with-i 


out the Sun-beams, Thirdly, Tt hath ſomePÞ 
advantage by this Poſition from the Winds| 


inthe Autumn, that blow from the Soxth-[ 


4 


Weſt and Weſt , uſually prejudicial, and 


ſome-F 
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| ſometimes deſtructive to the Fruits; 


It you plant your Fruit-trees in your 


| Hedge-rows, or ſparſe here and there a- 


bout your Land, your onely care will be 


| to fence and preſerve each Tree from the 
| wrong or injury it may ſuſtain by Cattle, 


| unleſs you graft on ſtocks that are already 


ED 
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| nurſed up in the Hedges, naturally defended 
! thereby from ſpoil 3 but if in open places. 
| care mult be taken to Buſh them, fo that 
| Cattle may not rub againſt them, nor crop 
| them. 


It you make a Plantation any where by 


| it ſelf, it it be not otherwiſe defended by 
{ Hills or Trees, you may at the ſame time as 
: © you plant your Fruit, plant other Trees on 
| the confines of your Plantation. . If your 
{ Ground be moiſt, then may you plant Poplar 
| or any other of the taller fort of Aquaticks : 
| It a dry Land, then Walnuts, Aſp, or any 
* Tree that delights on dry land. For ſuch 
| defence preſerves your Trees from blighting 
| Blaſts in the Spring, and deſtructive Winds 


! in the Summer and Autumn. 


At the ſame time alſo when you plant 


8 your Fruit-trees, it will much conduce to 
| the preſervation of them when Mature, if 
| you plant a good Quick-hedge of Wh:te- 
| thorn, which will be a very good Fence 


by 
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by the time that the Fruit-trees come tof 
bear, ſufficient to keep out the Cattle fromP 
cropping the tender Twigs of your Fruit- 
trees, and rubbing againſt their Stems;Þ 
and unruly people from deſtroying the 
Fruit. | 
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SECT. II. 
- Of the Nurſery of all ſorts. of Fruits. 


To obtain as well good-Trees as goodf 
Fruits, 1s a great care, Some pretend toſf 
Taifſe excellent Fruits from the Kernel off 
the Apple, which rather carrieth with itÞ 
the nature of the Stalk the Tree was graf-Þ 
ted on, than the Fruit it proceeded from ;| 
therefore I ſhall take little notice of it 
here. Although many have pretended toff 
have raiſed ſome new Species of Fruits by 
this means, Grafting being by all, as wel 
our Modern Planters as the Antient, conf 
cluded to be the beſt and moſt expeditiouÞ 
way to preſerve the right Species of Fruits 
and accelerate their bearing. The choicyy 2 
of the Stock 1s therefore to be conſidered 
winch molt agree the Creb-ſtock to be the 
beit, although many affirm that the Wilding 
#::ck., or of the Paradiſe-Apple, to be pre 
terred ; for a Treegratted on a Crab-ſtoci 


x " 
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toÞ} 15 of longer duration 1 than any other, the 
»m} wood being more hard, and leſs ſubject to 
it-þ decay, and the Root niore naturally fprea- 
15;þ ding in oar Soil than any other, It allo 
heſf not onely preſerves, but quickens and en- 


| livens the Guſt of any delicate Apple. 


But if the Apple you intend to Propa- 
gate be over-tart , then ſweeten 1t on a 
Gennet-Moyle or I ilding- -ſtock, rather than 


on a Crab-ſtock, 
{ When you are reſolved on what Stocks Rai ng 3 ; 


you intend to graft, then provide your ſelf 


| with the Chaft or Myrc of that Fruit you 
| derive your Stock from, and ſpread it thin 
# over a Bed of Earth digd, dreſſed, and 
# cleanſed from Weeds ; and ſpread or fift 


Earth two or three fingers thick l:ghtly o- 
ver it, that it may be all covered ; and fo 


Þ let it he all the Winter, and in the Spring 


following you will have plenty of young 


| Stocks appear promiſcuoully, During the 


Summer, keep them weeded clean, and the 


| Winter following draw them where they 


are too thick or irregular, and tranſplant 
them into other Beds well dreſſed, as be- 
fore, and there let them ſtand until they 

are big enough to gratt, 
Or you may obtain Crab-ſtocks out of 
th: Woods and Hedge-rows, and plant 
E 2 them 
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by the time that the Fruit-trees come tof 
bear, ſufficient to keep out the Cattle from: 
cropping the tender Twigs of your Fruit-ſ 
trees, and rubbing againſt their Stems;Þ 
and unruly people from deſtroying thef 


Fruit. 


SECT. II. 
- Of the Nurſery of all ſorts. of Fruits. 


To obtain as well good-Trees as goodf 
Fruits, is a great care, Some pretend to 
Taiſe excellent Fruits from the Kernel off 
the Apple, which rather carrieth with itÞ 
the nature of the Stalk the Tree was graf- 
ted on, than the Fruit it proceeded from | 
therefore I ſhall take little notice of i: 
here. Although many have pretended tof 
have raiſed ſome new Species of Fruits byſ 
this means, Grafting being by all, as wel 
our Modern Planters as the Antient, conF# 
cluded to be the beſt and molt expeditiou: 
way to preſerve the right Species of Fruitz V 
and accelerate their bearing. The choicy © 
of the Stock is therefore to be conſidered 
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which moſt agree the Crab-ſtock to be thi ft 

bett, although many affirm that the 17/dingyy 3! 

f::ck,, or of the Paradiſe-Apple, to be pre 
t 


terred ; for a Tree gratted on a Crab-ſtock 
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is of longer duration thin any other, the 
wood being more hard, and lefs ſubject to 


decay, and the Root more naturally fprea- 
| ding in our Soil than any other, It alſo 
| not onely preſerves, but quickens and en- 


livens the Guſt of any delicate Apple. 


But if the Apple you intend to Propa- 


| gate be over-tart , then ſweeten it on a 

| Gennet-Moyle-or Wilding-ſtock, rather than 
on a Crab-ſtock, 

{ When you are reſolved on what Stocks Rifn; of , 

| you intend to graft, then provide your ſel 


with the Chaft or Myurc of that Fruit you 


| derive your Stock from, and ſpread it thin 


over a Bed of Earth digd, dreſſed, and 


| cleanſed from Weeds 3; and ſpread or fift 


Earth two or three fingers thick l:ghtly 0- 


| ver it, that it may be all covered ; and fo 


let 1t he all the Winter, and in the Spring 
following you will have plenty of young 


| Stocks appear promiſcuoully. During the 


Summer, keep them weeded clean, and the 
Winter following draw them where they 
are too thick or irregular, and tranſplant 
them into other Beds well dreſſed, as be- 
fore, and there let them ſtand until they 

are big enough to gratt, 
Or you may. obtain Crab+ſtocks out of 
thz Woods and Hedge-rows, and plant 
E 2 them 
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them in the places where you intend they 
{hal!] {rand. ; 

Obſerve always,thatyou make your Semi- | 
nav i as barren Land as, or more barrenf 
than the place you intend to remove themF | 
into; by which means you may raile a fairf 
Flantation on a mean Soil : Where manyſ 
have been diſcouraged by removing of their 
T rees out of a rich Nurſery into a mean 
Land, blaming the Tree or Soil, when it iÞ 
indeed their own ill hufbandry. 

The Crab-ſtock, alſo thrives beſt whenſ 
removed from a cold and dry Hilly-land,F ' 
to a warm and fertile Soil ; but thoſe rai- | 
fed from the Seed are the belt. 

It is ro be obſerved, that the Stocks raiſcdþ 
of Seed or Kernels emit a downright Root 
into the ground, called a Tap-root, whichf 
in the removal of your young Stocks 
ought to be taken away 3 then will the 
Roots of yeur Stocks ſpread, which will 
make them the eaſier to be removed, when 
they are grafted and fit for tranſplantatiÞ 
on. Allo the (preading Root 1s the beli 
burn tr the feeding the Tree and verin 
ÞF 17 "re 

i... having provided yourlſelf of Stoc! «| : 
Circ Of  Kernels in your Nurſery, or uf ' 


Y tus © - clas, Hedge- -IOW'S, Or other placeP ; 
off 


way 
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ey 


| of Crab-ſtocks , either naturally growing 
mi. planted there, which having {toad a 
ren YEar of two, arc | fit tobe grafted on 5 Then 

you mult furnith vour felt with Grafts 


1Em 1 « | 8, 
"Py luitable to your defign2e. 


ac 


any | 

heir hat ruits you are molt inclinable to pro- 
eanf pagate, But [eving titar my i! 1tentions are 
= onely to treat of Lrinks, 1h; ill onely mens= 


tion here ſuch Apples that arc proper for 
henſ} Cider, aithou2h otherwiſe uſctul, and to 
nd Þ be preferrec], in ſome » caſes; before the othce 
forts that arc lefs apt for the Mill, 
Cider-truit may be divided into three 
1þ Parts: Firlt, Such that arc for making car- 
oor 1y Cider, or forthe pretent drinking. Se- 
ich condiy, Such that are for making the belt, 
a ich Ov ly, Spicy,and hip -hly-reliſhed Cicler, 
the and alfo long 7-lalttag Thit *aly, Such that 
will 47 uſctul Fruit for the Fable, yet making 
hen 2 VEry pleafant and acceptable Cider, 
atif ; As for the hrſt Clafiis , the Codliz is the 
bell earlicit, belt beater, and caliclt to be propa - 
{ gated : You ma ty graft t thzm on Stocks as 
you do other Fruiz, which wiil accclcrate 
a and augment their bearing 3 but you may 
| fave that labour and trouble, it you plant 
4 the Cioas, Slips, or Cuttinzs of them 11 th2 
M Spring- time, a little b:iorc tar budding ; 
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by which means they will proſper very 
well, and ſoon become Trees ; but theſe are 
more ſubject to the Canker than thole that 
are grafted. | 

Theſe, of all the forts of Apple-trees, 
agree beſt in a neer Neighbourhood of 
their own Species ; for ſet them as cloſe as 
you will, they will thrive, and bear very 
well: therefore are they fit to plant in 
Rows, Walks, and Avenues, and make a 
vefy graceful and pleaſant proſpect. 

It is uſual with ſome to plaſh them to 
Poles,to make a Palliſade-hedge with them; 
which is not commendable, becauſe they 
are pithy Trees, and ill endure to be lopt, 
thriving beſt when permitted to ſhoot up- 
right, and bear the more. They gelight 
alſo in ſhady Groves or Walks. 

The next is the Gezzet-Moyle, which de 
lights moſt to grow ſingle from its Compa 
ny; but as for its being grafted or growin! 
of Sets, 1t is very much like the Codlir 
This Fruit makes by far the better Cider 
and is for preſent drinking, and almoſt c 
quals the beſt of Czders. 

There are alſo ſeveral other Summer 
Fruits that yield very good Cider, and 
to be propagated, were they not too ple: 
ſant ta the taſte, tempting 1dle perſons . 
Wa 
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waſte the: Fruit, and injure the Trees. 


at which is now the moſt univerſally celebra- 
ted for its Juice, of any Apple this Iffand 
es, yields : It 1s one of the forts of Wildngs 
off of Herefordſhire, and for the excellency of 
as} its Liquor, is now ſpread into moſt parts 
rf} of Exgland. There are ſeveral forts of 
inf them, the one more red than the other, and 
off is called the Ked-Redſtreak 3 another there 
is that is more plcaſing to the Palate than 
tof the former. 
m: The Redſireak is to be preferred for 
cy your Plantation to any other Apple what- 
pt. {oever, eſpecially remote from-your houſe. 
pj Firſt, Becauſe it yields the beſt of Britiſh 
hf drinks. Secondly, Becauſe the Fruit is 
harſh and unpleaſant, not tempting the 
Jef Palates-of lewd perſons. Thirdly, The Tree 
224 thrives in as mean Land as auy other*Ap- 
oY plewhatſoever, being a ſpontaneous Plant 
ix at firſt. Fourthly, It's a conſtant bearer, 
ef being a Wilding, enduring ({ more than the 
greater part of other Fruit ) the (ſeverity - 
of the ſharp Springs, ſometimes deſtru- 
Ctive to thoſe that are more tender. Fifth- 
ly, The Tree bears in a few years after its 
grafting , recompencing betimes the indu- 
{try and coſt of the Planter; the delay 
E 4 whereof 


re Of the ſecond Claſlis, 15 the Redfſtreak, Redſireahs 
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whereof in other Fruits, having been aff gr 
priacipal obſtacle to the great deſigne of o: 
Planting. Sixthly, The Tree is low andÞ w 
humble, and ſo more of them may be plan-Þ w 
ted in a like quaatity of Land, than the cc 
talter Trees, which ſhade the ground more, Þ ez 


” Seventhly, The lowneſs of the Trees pre- ff ar 


Pippins azd 


Permains, 
&C, 


Choice of 
Pais. 


vents the ſharp winds in the Spring, and Þ ve 
the Fruit of them are not ſo apt to be ſh; 
blown off ia the Autumn. Eighthly , ÞÞ re 
This Fruit exceeds all other Apples ia the ÞÞ th 
Kitchin, for the time they laſt. th 
Others there are alſo that arc very ex- Þ| he 
cellent for this uſe ; as the E//ot,the Stoken-Þ di 
Apple, ſeveral forts of Muſts and Filets, 
&c. but all inferiqur to the Redſtreak. th 
Of thethird'Claſſts, are Pippin and Per- I B: 
#4ins, which make a very pleaſant Cider : | m: 
but of all Table-truit, the G:z/iflower and I th 
the Marigold-apple ({fometimes called Johns Þ me 
Permdin , the Kate-apple, and the 0nion- | 
apple) are to be preferred, eſpecially mixed, Þt Pl 
bearing with them the marks,viz. a Streaky Þ in! 
coat, of good Cider-apples. The Golden- Þ m: 
rennet, the Harvey-apple, and the £xccning, If all 
are very good C:der-apples. ly 
There are ſome forts of Land on which | 
Apple-trees will not proſper well, and are'Þ wi 
more apt for the Pear-tree 3 as the cold, Il de 
oravelly, 
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41 
gravelly, clayiſh, wilde, and ſtony land, 
on which this Tree, eſpecially the more 
wilde ſort of Pear, will thrive exceeding 
well. Perry being neer of kin, for its ex- 

eÞ cellency, to Cider, and the Pear-tree far 

e, Þ exceeding the 4pple-tree for its greatneſs 

-Þ and fruitfulneſs ; there having been one 

d I very lately, not far from Roff in Hereford- 

e ſhire, that was as wide in the Circumfe- 

; Þ rence as three men could encompals with 

ec ÞÞ their extended arms, and of fo large a head 

EK that the Fruit of it yielded ſeven Hog(- 

= heads of Perry in one year, as I was cre- 

7- Þ dibly informed. 

r, ® TheChoakie Pears of Worceſterſhire and 
thoſe adjacent parts, or the Horſe pear, and 

-- Þ Bareland pear, and Bosbury-pear, are eſtce- 

: } med the beſt for the Preſs, bearing almoſt 

d | their weight of excclleat Liquor, The 

z« | more coloured any Pear 1s, the better. 

'- = Plums are not to be rejected from our Pluns. 

| Þ Plantations of Wine-yie!lding-ſruits, it be- 

y Bing preſumed that by a right ordering, they 

;- | may yield one of the beſt Drinks, eſpect- 

7, Bally the Damſor; any of them being eafi- 
ly propagated, and bear well. 

hy Ina good mellow Soil, ſcarce any "Tree bi. 


eB will yield more of Fruit, than the Flar- 
I, Bf ders- Cherrg-tree, and that Fruit a)ſy plenty 


of 
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of a briſk Vinons Liquor 3 which well 
prepared, 1s worthy of your eſteem. 

Fhere is great variety of this Fruit, ac- 
cording to which may alſo the like variety 
of curious Liquors be made. 

Of Gooſeberries, Currants, and Rasber- 
rzes, there is but little variety, the faireſt of 
either being to be preferr'd, yielding the 
beſt Juices, and bearing the greateſt quan- 
tities of Fruit, 


SECT. III. 
Of Grafting. 


Having reſolved on your Fruit , you 
muſt ſele& your Grafts of ſuch Trees that 
are to be grafted from the beſt bearing 
Trees, and from ſuch Boughs or Sprigs that 
are moſt apt to bear z and, as a Yirtzoſo well 
obſerved, from the Tree, the Spring before 
its bearing year, if it be a Tree that ( as 
many uſually do) bears every other year.. 

As for the ſize, let them be but ſhort, 
with two or three Eyes or Buds at molt, 
and thoſe the neerer together, the better, 
Grafts are uſually cut a little below the 
Knot or Joynt of the Jaſt years growth, 
becauſe the wood 1s there hard, and the 
rind thick, to ſhoulder well on the _ 

ut 
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but the ſmalleſt top will grow, though of 
the laſt years growth onely : yet the Grafts 
of two or three years growth cut ſhort 


(& the Buds that are likely to blow broken 


off) are beſt on large and well-rooted 
Stocks, where they make the beſt ſhoots, 
andare not ſo eaſily fubje& to the incon- 
veniencies of the more lender. 
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When once the Leaf is wholly off, and ny 


before the Tree begins again to bud, Grafts 
then cut, may be kept until the Spring or 
Grafting-time, the ends being ſtuck in the 
ground, and tranſported or carried to an 
remote place : If the ends be ſtuck in 
Clay, or ma Turnip, or they bound up in 
green Mols, or being wrapped in oylI'd or 
waxen Leather, the intent being to keep 
them cool,and from the exſiccating winds 3 
for in froſty and windy weather, Trees ta- 
ken up and not yet planted, being laid in a 
Cellar, or ſuch-like place, are preſerved, 
when otherwiſe expoſed to the wind, 
though much more cold, are deſtroyed. 
Although you may graft or inoculate 
almoſt at any time of the year, either by 
beginning early in the Autnmn, and b 
preſerving them from the cold, or by kee- 
ping your Grafts cut and ſtuck in the 
ground 1n the fhade, to impede their 
growrnh 


Grafts. 


Time for 
Grafting, 
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Virgil, 
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growth in the Spring, and fo graft them 
on the ſappy Stocks, or by budding in 
Summer 3 yet the principal times for graf- 
ting are the months of Jarnary and Fe- 
bruary, for Cherries, Pears, Plums, and for- 
ward Fruits; and Merch for Apples. A 
milde open weather 1s belt, and moſt propi- þ 
tious for this work ; which if that invite, 
It 15 nct good to ſtay tor worſe, 

Yet obſerve, that a Graft ſometimes be- 
fore cut and ſtuck in the ground, and then | 
grafted at the riſing of the Sap, takes bet- 
ter than thoſe that are grafted fo ſcon as 
cut, 

Several ways, in feveral ages, have been 
found out for the grafting of one Species | 
of Trees into another, for its melioration ; 
no Hiſtory mentioning its firſt diſcovery, 
although it has been long practiſed, 


Et ſepe alterins ramos impunc videmus 
Vertere in alterius;, mutatamgq; in{ita mala. 


And oft without impairing we may ſee 
The Bowghs of onegraff d in another Tree, 


The moſt common, and, as may be ſup- þ 
poſed, the moſt antient way, is the grafting Þ 
in the Stock ; and that 1s, either by clea- Þ 
ving Þ 
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ving the Stock, or grafting in the Rinde, or 
by Whip-gratting. 
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Grafting in the Cleft, is to cut off the Uther Cleft: 


Stock at a ſmooth place at the height you 
intend ; and if the Stock be ſmall, from 
one to three inches diameter, then cleave 
It, that the (lit may be on the ſmootheſt fide 


| of the Stock; and fit your Graft, ſhoulder- 


ing it at a Joynt or Bud, joyning the infide 
of the Rindes exactly. 
But if the Stock exceed three inches di- 


| ameter, or thereabouts, the beſt way is to 


graft in the Rind or Bark, which is done 
with a Wedge made of Ivory, Box, or 0- 


| ther hard wood, made of a flat half-round 


form,tapering to a point ;z and force the ſame 


| in between the Rind and the Stock, until 


you have made the paſlage wide enough 
for the Graft, the end whereof muſt be cut 
after the ſame form with the Rind peel'd 


| off, preſerving on as much of the inner 


| Rind as you can, and making the Graft to 
Al 4. KF 


ſhoulder well on the Stock. Thus may 
you ſet many Grafts round the Stock z and 


| the more there are, the ſooner will they 
| cover the Stock. 


It fib'4 


If the Stock be under an inch in diame- #*vip-ga/-: 


gcr 


| ter, then the beſt way 1s to whip on the ** 
| Gratts, that 15 to ſay, it the Stock be big- 
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ger than the Graft, then cut the Stock offi 
at the ſmootheſt place, and a little (loping, ff - 
Some place the Graff to the upper ſide offi 
the Slope, and ſome to the lower, which is 
the better way, that the Rind or Bark may 
cover the ſooner : on which ſide foever itÞ}. 
be,the Rind muſt be pared away, beginning 
eaſtly, and ſo deeper 'upwards until you 
cut tothe wood at the top ; then pare the 
end of the Graft accordingly, leaving it 
with a full and broad ſhoulder to reſt on 
. the top of the Stock, and.-fit it aptly to the 
Stock, and bind it on with Hemp, Yarn, 
Baſle, or ſuch-like : but it the Graft and 
Stock be neer of a ſize, then cut the Graft 
allope, and the end of the Stock likewile, 
and binde them together Rind to Riad. 
Byapproach. Tf the Tree and Stock ſtand neer toge- 
ther, they may be united, by paring awayſi 
the Rind of both, and binding them toge- 
ther until they are pertealy joyned ; then 
may you cut away the branch that former-Þ 
ly led to the Graft, and leave 1t to extraCt 
its nouriſhment from the Stock. 
7n:ingf When your Grafts are placed as they 
4%  oughtin their Stocks, then mult you apply 
good Lute or Clay mixed with new Horle- 
dung ( without the Straw) and well tem- 
pered, to prevent chapping 3 nn” | 
exvesÞ 
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ſerves the heads of the Stocks moiſt, that 
the Rind or Bark may cover them the ſoon- 


er ; and defends them from the extremi- 
tics of cold, wet and drought : but if the 
Stocks be-ſmall, a little Soft-wax well em- 


plaiſtered on them, 1s eaſier done, and pre- 


ſerves them better than the other. Always 
remember to cut the Ligaments off thoſe 
Grafts you whipt on, To Midſommer 
following. 


Some of late have attzmpted to raiſe New mar- 


Nurſeries or Plantations, by whipping the 
Graff to a piece of a Root of a Tree of the 
ſame ſpecies, and ſo to plant it in the 
ground, a little lower than the grafting 
place, that the Earth may cover the wound, 
that the Root may feed the Graff, as the 
Stock doth in the former ways. Thus with 
the Root of one Crab-tree cut in pieces,may 
you raiſe twenty or thirty Apple-trees. And 
thug may you unite the Graft to a Stock of 


| a diflerent kind, whereby new Fruits may 


be produced, and the old meliorated ; the 
wound being within the ground, and not 
obvious to the extreams of the weather. 
This only is objeQed, that the Tree grows 
but (lowly, moſt affefting expedition in 
theſe affairs. 


Several forts of Fruits are beſt inocula- 779%: 
| ted, - 


| 


By approach. 


I'ting of 
Gra/ts. 


. the top of the Stock, and.-fit it aptly to the 
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ger than the Graft, then cut the Stock off 
at the ſmootheſt place, and a little {loping, 
Some place the Graff to the upper ſide of 
the Slope, and ſome to the lower, which is 
the better way, that the Rind or Bark may 
cover the ſooner : on which ſide ſoever it 
be,the Rind muſt be pared away, beginning 
eaſtly, and ſo deeper 'upwards until you 
cut tothe wood at the top ; then pare the 
end of the Graft accordingly, leaving it 
with a full and broad ſhoulder to reſt on 


Stock, and bind it on with Hemp, Yarn, 
Baſle, or ſuch-like : but it the Graft and 
Stock be neer of a ſize, then cut the Graft 
allope, and the end of the Stock likewilc, 
and binde them together Rind to Riad. 

If the Tree and Stock ſtand neer toge- 
ther, they may be united, by paring away 
the Rind of both, and binding them toge- 
ther until they are perfe&ly joyned ; thenf 
may you cut away the branch that former- 
ly led to the Graft, and Jeave it to extraQt 
its nouriſhment from the Stock. 

When your Grafts are placed as they 
ought in their Stocks, then mult you apply 
good Lute or Clay mixed with new Horſe- 
dung ( without the Straw) and well tem- 
pered, to prevent chapping 3 hey ad 
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ſerves the heads of the Stocks moiſt, that 
the Rind or Bark may cover them the ſoon- 
er ; and defends them from the extremi- 
ties of cold, wet and drought : but if the 
Stocks be-ſmall, a little Soft-wax well em- 


plaiſtered on them, 1s eaſier done, and pre- 


ſerves them better than the other. Always 
remember to cut the Ligaments off thoſe 
Grafts you whipt on, Tp Midſommer 
following. 


Some of late have attz-mpted to raiſe New nar- 


Nurſeries or Plantations, by whipping the 
Graff to a piece of a Root of a Tree of the 
ſame ſpecies, and ſo to plant it in the 
ground, a little lower than the grafting 
place, that the Earth may cover the wound, 
that the Root may feed the Graff, as the 
Stock doth in the former ways. Thus with 
the Root of one Crab-tree cut in pieces,may 
you raiſe twenty or thirty Apple-trees. And 
thug may you unite the Graft to a Stock of 
a diflerent kind, whereby new Fruits may 
be produced, and the old meliorated ; the 
wound being within the ground, and not 
obvious to the extreams of the weather. 
This only is objected, that the Tree grows 
but (lowly, moſt affefting expedition in 
theſe affairs. 


Several forts of Fruits are beſt inocula- 7%: 


ted, 
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ger than the Graft, then cut the Stock off 
at the ſmootheſt place, and a little (loping, 
Some place the Graff to the upper ſide of 


the Slope, and ſome to the lower, which is 
the better way, that the Rind or Bark may 


cover the ſooner : on which ſide ſoever 1tÞ.g] 


be,the Rind muſt be pared away, beginning 
ealtly, and fo deeper 'upwards until you 
cuttothe wood at the top ;z then pare the 
end of the Graft accordingly, leaving it 
with a full and broad ſhoulder to reſt on 
. the top of the Stock, and.fit it aptly to the 
Stock, and bind it on with Hemp, Yarn, 
Baſle, or ſuch-like : but if the Graft and 
Stock be neer of a ſize, then cut the Graft 
allope, and the end of the Stock likewile, 
and binde them together Rind to Rind. 

If the Tree and Stock ſtand neer toge- 
ther, they may be united, by paring away 
the Riad of both, and binding then toge- 
ther until they are perfectly joyned ; then 
may you cut away the branch that former- 
ly led to the Graft, and leave it to extract 
its nouriſhment from the Stock. 

When your Grafts are placed as they 
ought in their Stocks, then mult you apply 
good Lute or Clay mixed with new Horſe- 
dung ( without the Straw) and well tem- 
pered, to prevent chapping 3 which pre- 


ſerves 
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ſerves the heads of the Stocks moiſt, that 
the Rind or Bark may cover them the ſoon- 
er ; and defends them from the extremi- 
ties of cold, wet and drought : but if the 
Stocks be ſmall, a little Soft-wax well em- 


plaiſtered on them, is eaſier done, and pre- 


ſerves them better than the other. Always 
remember to cut the Ligaments oft thoſe 
Grafts you whipt on, Tho Midſommer 
following. 


Some of late have attzmpted to raiſe New mar- 


Nurſeries or Plantations, by whipping the 
Graff to a piece of a Root of a Tree of the 
ſame ſpecies, and ſo to plant it in the 
ground, a little lower than the grafting 
place, that the Earth may cover the wound, 
that the Root may feed the Graff, as the 
Stock doth in the former ways. Thus with 
the Root of one Crab-tree cut 1n pieces,may 
you raiſe twenty or thirty Apple-trees. And 
thug may you unite the Graft to a Stock of 
a diflerent kind, whereby new Fruits may 
be produced, and the old meliorated ; the 
wound being within the ground, and not 
obvious to the extreams of the weather. 
This only is objected, that the Tree grows 
but {lowly, moſt affefting expedition in 
theſe affairs. 


Several forts of Fruits are beſt inocula- 799% 
ted, 
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ted, and ſome indifferent either way, az 
Cherries, Plums, &c. The time for this 
work, is from the middle of June, to the 
middle of -A»gu{?, as the ſeaſon of the year 
1s either forward ot late. 

The buds you are to chuoſe from Shoots 
of the ſame years growth ; which if by 
carriage in the Air, or otherwife,they are a 
little withered, yon may revive them by ; 
{ſetting them in water, which will make the 
buds come the cleaner fromthe wood. { 

To prepare the Stock, ,take the cleaneſtY} , 
part of the Stock, and cut the Rind a-}}f 1, 
thwart, and from the middle thereof {lit r 
down the Rind neer an inch in length ill & 

s 
c 
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that both cuts may teſemble a T : then cut 
off the ſprig out of which you take your 
bud a little above 1t, and' about half an 
inch below it, and ſlit the ſhort piece of 
the ſprig in your hand in the mid(t, leaving 
the bud on one fide; then 'with yonrgQuill 
in form of a Goudge, beginning above the 
bud, divide the Rind from the remaining 
piece of the ſ{prig, {o that the bud be'firm 
- 1n the Rind 3 which take, holding it by the 
piece of the ſtalk of the. leat which 1s Ictt 
uncut off 5 and after you have opened the 
place in the ſtock by dividing the Rind from 
the wood gently and fot too deep, place in 
th 
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the Bud,and cloſe the Rind of it tothe Rind 
above,and the two lappets of the Rind of 
the Stock over the Rind of the Bud, and 
bind it over with Woollen-Yarn. Then a« 
bout a month after obſerve whether the Bud 
(over which the Yarn was not to go) be 
greeri or not : if it be, then unbind it, and 
the next Spring cut off the Stock about an 
inch above the Bud. 

Alfo the (lit may be made upwards, and 
ſothe Rind at the bottom of the Scutcheon 
or Bud fitted to the Rind of the Stock be- 
low, inſtead of that above : And it may be 
performed by cutting a ſquare place in the 
Stock, and fetiog into it a ſquare Scutche- 
on —_ the Bud in it, and binding it 
cloſe. 


Some ſorts of Fruits may be propaga- g, raw: 
ted by Layers or Slips, as the Codling, the or Slips. 


Gennet-Moil, and the Creeping Apple : the 
Vine , Currant, and Gooſeberry, are alſo 
propagated by either of theſe ways. 


Several new and good ſpecies of Fruits zy Keats, 


have been raiſed by Kernels : but for expe- 
dition, certainty, and advantage, the other 
are the better ways. | 


F SECT, 
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Rn Of Prepare Fa Iran. 
SECT, IV. 
Of 'tranſplanting Trees. 


7-a2plazt. . Having raiſed your Nurſery, or other- 
4 Tees. yyiſe provided your ſelf of a competent 
number of Trees,and ſelefted your Ground 
whexzeon you nteud to plant them 3, conſi- 
der how to- diſpoſe of the Trees to your 
'beſt advantage; that is, to plant your tall 
.Standard-Trees, in ſuch places where you 
intend to make uſe of the Land for Gra- 
ſing, that they may be above the reach of 
Cattel.. But 1n fuch places where you can 
diſpence with the abſence of Cattel, and 
uſe the Land only for the Sythe or Spade, 
there it is beſt to plant dwarf or low- 
grafted Trees, for ſeveral reaſons. + 1. You 
may plant more of them on the like quan- 
tity of Land, becauſe the Shadow of the 
one Tree doth not reach the ground of the 
other, as that of the tall Trees doth, 
2, The low Trees ſooner attain to be Fruit- 
b-aring Trees, and grow fairer «han the 
tall; the Sap in them waſting 1n its long 
p.{Jage,which 1n the ſhorter Trees expends 
ir ſelt ſoon in the Branches. 3. The low- 
erand broad-ſpreading Tree 1s the greater 
bearer, by reaſon the Bloſſoms 1n the 
Spring 
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Spring are not ſo obvious to the bitter. 


blaſts, nor theFruit in the Autuma to the 


| fieceand deſtruftive Winds. 4. Fruit are 


more eaſily gathered from a low than a tall 
Tree: beating or ſhaking down Fruit from 
ſuch Trees, being to be rejetted by all ju- 
dicious Cyderiſts. 5. Any Fruit on alow 
well-ſpread Tree, is better and fairer than 
that on a tall Tree, by the ſartie reaſon that 
the Tree is fairer, that is, that the Sapis not 
ſo much waſted in the low and humbleTree, 
as in thetall and lofty. * 

Although you may remove a Tree any 


or 


Time for 


time of the year, and yet fo that it may planing 
grow. Butif you deſign to remove yout 7 


Trees that they may proſper well, and that 
you may chooſe your time ; the molt pro- 
per ſeaſon is at the fall of the Leaf, or 
when you perceive that the Sap doth no 
longer aſcend, ſoas to afford nouriſhment 
to the Leaf 5 which is uſually about the end 
oft September : and ſo you may continue 
removing all the Month of OFober, and 
the beginning of November, before the 
more cold weather prevents you : yet it the 
weather be open, you may removetill the 
Trees begin to Bud. | 

Before you take up the Tree, it is good 


Obſervati- 


with a Marking-Stone, or piece of Chalk , ' bs 
| 2 
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or ſuch-like, to mark one coaſt of every 
Tree, either Ea, Wet, North, or South, as 
you pleaſe; that when you plant them again, 
you may remember to plant that marked 
fide to the ſame Coaſt it tended' unto be- 
fore : which was antiently adviſed by 


Virgil, 


©minetiam Celi regionem in cortice (gnant ; 

Ut quo queque modo ſteterit, qui parte ca- 
lores 

Anſtrinos tulerit ; que terga obverterit axt, 

Reſtitnant. 


Alſo Heavens quarters on the Bark they 
Je, 

That they may Coof it as it was before, 

Which Southern heat ſuſteyr'd which view'd 
the Pole. X 


And doubtleſs is very neceſſary in Trees 
that are large 3 the ſmaller,or ſuch that have 
grown in cloſe Nurſeries, being not ca- 
pable of any conſiderable alteration from 
aay Aſpe&-of the Heavens. 

Here alſo note, That in caſe a Tree, as 
3r ſtands before removal, hath the benefit 


©f the Eaff or WefF-Sun more than of the} 


Scath, then where you, plant that Tree, 
| give 
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give that ſide, that before had that advan- 
tage,the like again in its new place : which 
although it varies from the former poſitive 
directions, yet not from the reaſon of it. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſtere'cauſas. 


Having thus marked your Trees, take 
them up with as Jarge Roots as you can, e- 
ſpecially the ſpreading Roots. Therefore 
it is belt to keep the Spade from coming 
too near the Tree: and when you have ſur- 
rounded the Tree at a good diſtance, en- 
deavour to rajle as much Earth as you can 
with the Tree 3 butif it be to carry far, 
ſhake it off: 


« Intheplanting of your Trees, abate the 


down-right Roots,leaving thoſethat ſpread: 
for it 1s obſerved; that the more the Root 
ſpreads,the more the Branches ; tall Trees 
uſually extending tHeir Roots deepeſt, as 
Firejl obſerved of the Z#ſculus. 


———qit quantum vertice ad auras 
Fthereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 


How much to Heav'n her ſpreading Branches 
ſhoot, 


So. much towards Hell extends her fixed 


Root. F 3 Ot 
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Of thoſe Roots you leave, prune only 
the ends by cutting them like unto a 
Hinds foot on the under-fide, they will put 
forth new Roots the better. 

In caſe Trees have lain ſome time out of 
the ground, or been carried in the wind 
that their Roots ſeem to be dry, ſet them 0- 
ver-night in water, immerging only the 
Roots, andit will very much revivethem. 
Or when you plant them, after you have 
added an indifferent quantity of Earth, caſt 
ina Pail or more of Water, as the Jarge- 
neſs of the foſs requires ; which not only 
quickens the Root, but makes the Earth 
adhere to the Roots, which otherwiſe would 
iy light and hollow aboutthem : the Air 


much incommoding the Root of any Plant 


whatever, 

According to the nature of the ground 
or depth of the Mold, ſo make your hole 
more or les deep wherein you plant your 
Tree : if it be a cold or fpringy ground, 
then plant neer the ſurface of it, and raiſe 
the Earth at ſame diſtance round the Tree; 
but in any ground, plant not too deep : for 
you may obſerve in many Plantations, Trees 
thrive beſt where the Roots run neer the 
ſurface, and not at all where planted deep. 
The Roots of themſelves naturally. tend- 
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ing either wide or deep, as they find nutrt- 
ment, although you plaat them ſhallow3 
but if you plaat them deep it's again(t the 
nature of Roots to tend upwards, although 
{ometimes it may (o happen, but racely. 

It is good to diz the hole or fols deep 
and wide,and to fll the bottome with good 
Mold either the Turfor paring of Land, os 
well-tempered Street-dirt, or the ſediment 
of haſty Currents that ſettle in bottoms of 
Pools or Ditchses, or rotten Vegetables, or 
burnt Earth, or any thing that will cither 
mend or alter the ground, and that is pro» 
per for your Trecs : fill it to ſucl: a conve- 
nient height, that you may plant your 
Tree 0n the top of it ; and thenadde good 
Mold about the Roor, and dilute it with 
Water, as before is directed. Then level 
the Earth about the Tree, fo that it may 
not be too high to 1njure the bark of the 
Tree, and fo that the water way rather fall 
towards, than from the Tree. 

[f you plant Standards, and in an open 
place, itis convenient to ſtake them the tirſt 
year, ſo that you be careful to prevent zal- 
ling them, by interpoſing a {mall wilp of 
Hay between the Tree and ſtake ,and plant- 
ing the ſtake leaning towards the coalt you 
expect the greateſt Winds: but the continu- 
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ing the Stakes for ſeveral years,ruines many 
a good Tree, for the Tree will expect it 
always after 3 which weakneſs in a Tree 
may be remedied by lopping of it, and 
then let it ſtand without (taking , and it 
will gather greater ſtrength in the ground 
than before. 

Prune the Heads of ſome ſorts of Trees 
that have but ſmall Pith, as Apple-trees, 
Pear-trees, &c. when you remove them, to 
proportion the Branch and Root as neer 
as you can : but Wallnut-trees, Cherry-trees, 
Plam-trees, &c. that have a large Pith, are 
not to: be top'd, onely ſome of the Side- 
branches may be taken away. 

Plant all Trees as neer as you can 1inta 
a better Mold than the place you remove 
them from ; but if you cannot obſerve this, 
yet mend the Earth inthe Foſs wherein you 
Plant your Tree, that it may by degrees be 
inured toa worle So1l. 

If you have a deſire to remove a Tree 
in the Summer-time, that you cannot ob- 
tain at any other more convenient Seaſon, 
take of the Earth you digged out of the 
Foſs you intend to plant your Tree in, and 
mix and temper it well with an equal part 
of Cow-dung, and as much Water as will 
make it into a liquid Pap fill the Hole al- 
=_ | moſt 
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moſt with this, and then let the Root of 
the Tree gently ſink into 1t 5 cover it over 
with dry Earth or Turt : This Tree will 
proſper very well, 

As for the diſtance of Trees, it ought to 
be according to the nature of the Tree and 
Soil. If it be a large ſpreading Tree, and 
a rich Soil, forty foot 1s a good diſtance 3 
if a Redſtreak or ſuch-like dwarfiſh ſhort- 
liv'd Tree, twenty foot 1s enough between 
them, eſpecially if the ground be but indit- 
ferent, 

Always obſerve, that the greater the di- 
ſtance, the better the Sun meltorates the 
Fruitz and if the ground be good, the ber- 
ter dothe Trees thrive; and the poorer or 
drier the ground is, the Trees being thick, 
the better they ſhadow 1t, and the more 
do the Trees proſper. 

If you dehgne a Plantation of many ſorts 
of Fruits in one Plot, then may you plant 
your Apples and Pears the fartaer apart 3 
and between them, or in ſubordinate rows 
by them, may you plant Cherry-trees, Plum- 
trees, and ſuch-like 3 and next unto them 
Filberds, Currants, Gooſeberries,, &c. 0 
that if ever the greater Trees ſpread far,. 
by that time the leſſer may be decayed : 
it thoſe do not, theſe may be renewed 
that 


_ - that no part of the Plot may be fruitleſs, 
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In caſe any Tree happen to decay, ha- 
ving ſtood long in that place, fo that its 
Roots. have attracted and exhauſted the 
{trength of the Earth appropriate to that 
Species of Fruit ; In the room of ſuch 
Frees remember to plant one of another 
Species, as an Apple-tree in the room of a 
decayed Cherry, & ſic de ceteris ; by 
which means the Roots of the latter Tree 
ſhall finde new matter to maintain their 
Plant, that was not exhauſted by the for- 
mer z moſt Land being weary in time of 
one Plant. 

" Aﬀer your Trees are planted, if you 
defigne them for dwarf or ſpreading Trees, 
then as they ſpring, and are apt to mount 
upwards, with the Nails of your fingers 
may you nip off the tops of the aſpiring 
Branches 5 which' makes the ſide-boughs 
ſpread the better, checks the Sap, and 
thereby cauſes the Tree to Fructife the 
ſooner, and the better. This way of pru- 
ning in the Summer, is eaſter and better for 
the Tree than in the Winter, becauſe the 
Sun heals the wound whiles the Branch is 
tender, = | 

In pruning Fruit*trees, be cautious of 
cutting off the ſmall Sprigs, which are the 
more 
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more apt to bear Fruit ; it being too uſual 


for ignorant Planters to beautifie their Trees 
by taking oft theſe ſuperfluous Branches, 
as they term them, whereby they deprive 
themſelves of the Fruit. ; 

After your Trees are planted and -pru- 
ned, it's good to keep the ground open 
about them,by digging or plowing it year- 
ly, which conduceth much to the advance» 
ment of the growth of them, and their 
preſervation from Moſs and other Dilcaſes. 
This is a Winter-work : anſwerable un- 
to that, in the Summer may you ſpread 
Fearn or other Vegetables about them, e+ 
ſpecially whillt- they are. young 3 it pres 
ſerves their Roots cool and moiſt: both 
which ought to be done at a good diſtance 
from the Trunk ; it being a vulgar errour to 
dig or f{oll neer the Tree onely, the former 
being of little effect, the latter injuring the 
Bark ; for the Roots that gather nouriſh- 
ment, and feed the Tree, are thoſe that are 
hbrous and- remote, ſeeking new and freſh 
nouriſhment , the greater being onely for 
conveyance of it to the Trunk, 
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Vine. 
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SECT. V. 
Of the Propagating the Vine. 


Altera frumentis quoniam favet, altera Bac- 
cho 
Denſa magis Cereri, rariſſima queq; Lyzo. 


Since one Corn beſt affeFs, the other Vines; 
To Ceres ſad, to Bacchus thin znclines. 


A rich light ſandy ground agrees belt 
with this noble Plant : if the bottom be 
Chalk or Gravel about two foot under, 
it's not the worſe; if it mcline much to 
Brambles, it will be kinde for the Vine, 
the flouriſhing of that Plant being a true 
mark of the aptneſs of the ground for this, 
The richneſs of the Soil is not ſo much to 
be deſired, as the heat and drineſs of it; 
for a ſhort Vine,and full of Knots or Joynts, 
1s. moſt prolifick , and fitteſt for our Cli- 
mate. | 

Bacchus loves the Sunny Hills, (ſays Virgil. 
The declivity of a Hill towards the South 
1s much to be preferred to a level; a little 
to the Exſt or Weſt is not bad : if it be 
defended by Hills on the North and North- 
Exit Coaſts from the ſeverity of thoſe 

Winds, 
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Winds, it will much adde to the early ma- 
turity of your Grapes. Alſo, a lofty Sci- 
tuation 1s not ſo much infeſted with Miſts, 
Fogs, and cold Dews, nox1ous tothe Grape, 
as are the lower grounds; and enjoyeth 


more of the benefit of the Sun , and 1s 


drier z which is very advantagious in ma- 
turating this Fruit, not at all affefing 
moiſture. ' 


The Ground being turfie, and having Prperati- 


not been. lately broken up, may be burn- 


beat in Jae or July, which will much in- the Vixe. 


rich and highten the Lands as is now 
practiſed in remote Countries, and was in 
former Ages, elſe Yirgil, as to barren Land, 
would not have ſaid, 


— Sepe etiam Steriles incendere profuit 
agros, 

Atque levem ſtipulam crepitantibus Urere 
flammis. h 


To burn dry Stubble, and the barren Fields 
In crackling flames, oft handſome profit 
nields 


Then in December or January trench in 
the Aſhes of your burnt Land, which may 
be ſpread in the beginning of the Winter, 
before 


Sorts of 
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before any great Rains come, Jeſt they 
waſh in the-ſalt or richneſs of them into 
the ground onely under or neer the heaps, 
and ſo make the ground unequally fruit- 
ful. 

Beſure to make your Ranges from Fai? 
to Weſt; for the Sun will the better ſhine 
in between the Plants in the former and 
latter part of the day, and at noon in the 
Summer-time the Sun will ſhine over the 
Ranges ; ſo that they will enjoy the bez- 
nefit of the Sun all the day by this means. 

Having thus prepared your Ground, 
make choice of the beſt ſorts of Grapes 
that are moſt ſuitable to this Country, of 
which the early White Muſcadine 1s eltee- 
med the beſt ; but there are ſeveral other 
ſorts, as the Parſley-grape which is early 
ripe, the Muſcadel/a a white Grape not fo 
big as the Muſcadine, the White Frontini- 
que, the ſmall black Grape, by tome called 
the Cluſter-grape, by others the Currant- 
grape, and the Red Frontiniaque : Allo 
there is a New White Grape ripe before any 
of theſe, which grows in his Majeſties Gar- 
den at St. James's, which Mr. John Roſe 
highly commends for a Vineyard. 

Any Cuttings almoſt of the Vine will 
grow 11 a cool moilt Ground ; therefore it 
is 
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isgo00d to raiſe a Stock of them before- 
hand, againſt the time you plant your 
Vineyard. Alſo cuttings of Vines that have 
a little of the old wood on them, will ca- 
fily grow where you intend to place them 
& || for good; but- Layers are the moſt cer- 
tain, 

Mark your Ranges, that they may be me nams 

about three Foot diſtance the one from the 9 plaxting 
other, and dig a Trench for every Range *** 
about a Foot wide, and a Foot deep,clean , 
in the bottome, and upright on the ſides ; 
; | Then fit your Plants, Layers, or Sets of 
: Vines, ſo that you leave not above two 
c | or three eyes of the young wood upon 
them 3 Then Plant them about two Foot 
apart in the bottom of -the Trenches, ſo 
that the Roots lie acroſs the Trenches; 
then cover them three or four inches with 
the Mould, that the top of the Sets may 
be even with the edge of the Trench:then 
cover the Plants all along in the Trenches 
with Litter or Stubble of a reaſonable 
thickneſs, to preſerve them from dry and 
piercing Winds, and from parching Heat 3 
all which are injurious to them the firſt 
year of their planting : be ſure toleave the 
tops of the Plants uncovered. 


After 
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Afﬀer they are thus planted, they re- 


P:u42, ard quire your care in Hawirg them conſtantly, 


to prevent the weeds from ſeeding; and to 
raiſe the looſe Earth about your youug 
Plants by little and little, as you paſs by 
them. 

The firſt Pruning 1s to be in December or 
January next after your planting; at which 
time you muſt cut off all the young 
Shoots cloſe to the old Set, except only 
one, which you muſt leave, and which 
ſhould alſo be the ſtrongeſt and moſtlikely 
to proſper ; and to that likewiſe ſhould you 
teave but two or three Knots or Joynts. 

In May following, when the Vine buds, 
then rub off ail the young Shoots or Suck- 
ers, ſave only ſuch that come forth of the 
Joynts of the young Wood you left in Ja- 
mary ; and continue your Hewing, to pre- 
ſerve your Vineyard free from Weeds, ad- 
ding itil] freſh Earth to your Plants as you 
paſs by them. 

In the Winter following, Prune your 
Vineyard as you did the laſt, leaving (till 
the beſt Branch or Shoot to cach Plant, and 
about three or four Joynts or Knots. This 
ſecond Winter dig your Vineyard, and 
lay it all level, being careful that you 
rouch not any of themain Roots of your 
Vines with your Spade, In 
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In this third Summer; your Vines will -—o_ of 


begin to bear z to which end you mult pro- 
vide Props of Hazel, Aſp, or 0ak, about 
four Foot in length, placed behind your 
Plant. | 

In May rub off all the Suckers, leaving” 
only ſuch as proceed- from the Knots of 
the” laſt year, and' that are likely to bear 


'Frnit. Then thoſe Shoots that come from 


thoſe Knots, bind to your Props 3 and when 


the Fruit is of .about the ſize of Raddiſh- 
' Seed, nip off the Branches about a ſpan 


above it with your Fingers, which 1s much 
better than to cat them. -And in the heat 
of the day, forthen their wounds will the 
ſooner heal, | 

The fourth year obſerve the ſame me- 
thod, for then may you expe the com- 
pleat fruit of your Jabourz remembring 
that 1n every Winter you leave but one, 
and that the (trongeſt Shoot or Branch for 
a Standard, and not above four or five 
Foot high, cutting all the reſt cloſe, unleſs 


' you find any that are very (trong,to which 


you may leave three or four Knots or 
Joynts, that the Branches that proceed 
from them'(at leaſt the ſtrongeſt)may ſerve 
for Standards for the enſuing year. So that 
the Exchange of old for new Shoots, may 

G very 
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very much advance the encreaſe of your 
Fruit. 

You may bind them with fmall and ten- 
der Oſcers, or the Rind of the Willow, ſuch 
as you can moſt ealily obtain. 

In-ArgniF, when the Grapes begin to ri- 
pen, -nip off ſuch Shoots and Leaves as 
too much ſhadow them, yet leaving a 
thin.skreen of Leaves to preſerve them 
from the ſcorching Sun, the cold Dews, 
and the cool Breezes. 

Remember yearly to cut off the old, 
and advance the new Shoots, and to tie 
them to 'the Props about half way from 
the Ground; and then turn the top of your 
Vine to the next Prop, and tie it to that, 
and fo ſucceſſively, which will reſemble a 
Row of Arches. 

As you find your Ground to degenerate 
and grow poor, which moſt hot Land is 
aptto do, you muſt ſupply it with Ma- 
nure, which muſt be good rotten Dung, 
and mixt with Lime if you can, laid 
and ſpread over your Vineyard, that it 
may lhe all the Winter, that the Vertueof 
1: may be waſhed into the Earth to the 
{i »0ts of your Vines; and then dig it inin 
t Spring, when you dig your Vineyard; 
Lut by uo means let not any new Dung 
] come 
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come near your Vites, which will too 
much dry up and burn your Land, and 1s 
1njurious to all Fruit-bearing Trees, as we 
before obſerved : which labours of railing 
young Branches from the old Roots, and 
renewing and amending the Mold by ſter- 
coration, reiterate and continue for many 
years. 


'. Many perſons have opportunities to the Y:u a 


plant Vines againſt Walls, Houſes, Barns 
@-c. which will not only bear much more 
of Fruit, but more early ripe, having ma- 
ny advantages above the open Vineyard. 
For the pruning of which Trees, obſerve, 
that on every Sprig you cut off in your 
Winter-pruning, where you would have 
Fruit the ſucceeding year, you leave two 
or three Buds : for out of thoſe Buds, eſpe- 
cially the ſecond or third, proceeds the 
Cluſters, Alſo obſerve to cut oft the Branch 
al[loap on one fide, or under, that the Rain 
reſt not on the Pith of the remaining part 
of the Branch; the Rain oftentimes pe- 
riſhing the Pith tothe lowermo(t Bud. And 
forget not to leave every year ſome new 
Branches or Shoots, and to cut off ſome of 
the old: renovation of the Branches being 
in this -Free very neceſſary, eſpecially if it 
be old, | 
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If the Vine be cut late, it will be apt 
to bleed, by which 1n warm and moilt wea- 
ther it loofeth much of its Sap or Blood, 
although in cold or dry Weather it ſtops, 
and no great injury to the Free, it ſtop- 
1g of its own accord, the wound of its 
ſelt healing, when the forwardneſs of the 
Spring hath thickned the Sap ;z unleſs fuch 
wounds or bruiſes be great, and happen'to 
your Vine about the end of Afarch, or in 4- 
pril,then they are dangerous: to cure which, 
1f it ſhould fo happen, you mult dig at ſome 
diſtance round the Root of your - Vine, 
with caution not to impair the Root; and 
caſt in a good quantity of cold Water, 
which not only checks (by its ſudden cold- 
neſs)the too liberal riſe of the Sap, but plen- 
tifully ſupplies the walt that 1s made of the 
Sap or Blood (which the ſpreading Roots 
with difficulty before bad attracted) until 
the increaſe of the Spring thickens the 
ſame. | 
This Free 1s very ealily propagated,and 
delights in a good tree Land, and will pro- 
{per and bear very well, it the Ground un- 
der it be kept free from Weeds and other 
vegetables, and ſometimes diggd. 

There is hardly any Tree delights more 


in the Shade than this ; even under the 
drips 


Of Propagating the Vine, 
drips of Trees will it proſper very well. 
But againſt the North-wall of a Houſe, or 
other high wall, it will proſper exceeding- 
ly, and aſpire to neer fifreen Foot high, 
and ſpread very broad, being tacked "as 
other Fruit- Trees ulua!ly are; and bear ve- 
ry fair and good Fruit, much vetter than 
in Standards or in the Sun. 


Thele are calily propagated, as ar : the 54, 


Currants. = 

This Fruit delights in the Shade; and the z«: 
colder the ſoy], the better will this Tree 
thrive and bear 1n it. 

Thus having given you ſome more than 
ordinary Obſervations and Experiments for 
the Railing, Grafting, Tranſplanting, Pru- 
ning,and renewing your Orchards, Planta- 
tions, and Vineyards, with thete forts of 
Cyder and Wine-Fruit-bearing Trees, we 
will conclude with a tranſlate of Rapings, 
a little vyariated, 


From Planting new, and Pruning aged 
Trees, 

The prudent Antients bid us never ceaſe. 

Thus no decay is in our Vineyards known, 

But in their h1nour we preſerve our 


Own. 
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Of the Diſeaſes and 
Thus in your Orchards other Plants will 


riſe, 

Which with your Nurſeries will yield 
ſupplies 

That may again your fading Groves re- 
mew. 


For Trees, like Men, have their Soceel8- 
ons too. 
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Of the Diſeaſes of Fruit-Trees, and their 
CUre. 


Vegetables, as well as Animals, have their 
Diſeaſes and Infirmities, which not only 
weaken, but totally deſtroy them 5 which 
more uſually aſlault the , Fruit-bearing 
Trees more than any other z and the finer 
and better any Fruit is,the more is its Tree 
ſubject to theſe Diſeaſes and Infirmities ; 
The chief whereof is the Caxker, which 
aſlaulteth the beſt Fruit-trees, as of Apples 
the Pippin, Golden Rennet, &c, of Pears 
the Wardens of all forts, Burgamet, &c. 
Cherries and Apricocks, penetrating the 
midſt of the Branches, and ſometimes de- 
{troying the whole Tree. This Diſeaſe 
happens from ſeveral cauſes, as from the 
twilting or bruiling a Branch or Limb 
(which 
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Infirmities of Trees. 
(which uſually happens in Wall-trees, by 
plying them to the Wall) and ſomewhat 
reſembles the Windſhake in.an Oak z the 
cure whereof is to cut off ſuch Branch : 
alſo galling the one Limb againſt another, 
which you may prevent by pruning, and. 
care by cutting off the parts affected. But 
that Canker is the moſt invetcrate and un- 
curable, that proceeds from the Soil ; as 
either being toorich, 


For as a Tree due nouriſhment may want, Rayinus, 


So too rich Soil deſtroys the tender Plant, 


which if you know not how to ſterilize, 
then obſerve what ſorts of Fruit are free 
from that Diſeaſe in that ground, ( for all 
ſorts of Fruit-trees are not ſubject to it ia 
any ground whatſoever ) and propagate 
them onely. 

Or by being too light; for Trees plun- 
ted. on heavie or {ad Land, are not (o*prone 
to this Diſcaſe, as in light and warm Land ; 
which may be corrected by abating much 
of the Earth about the Roots of the Trees, 
and applying cold, fad, and heavie dirt or 
ſettlings in Ponds about them, and by c:.t- 
ting off the cankered Branches. This by 
Experience hath cured cankered Trees, 
G 4 and 
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and may as well prevent the Diſeaſe, 
The raiſing of Stocks from Crab-kernels 

in the ſame Land, and grafting on them, is 

a'good prevention, of this Diſcaſe ; for this 

Stock doth better digeſt the ſweet and luſ- 
clous Juice that cauſes this Diſeaſe, than 
the ſoft and ſpungy Apple-ſiock 3 to whom 
alſo the Juice is more homogeneal, than to 
a ſtranger, removed into it out of a more 
barren Soil. Vain therefore are all the 
Cuttings, Parings, Slicings, Emplailtrings, 
and Applications. that are voluminoully 
preſcribed for the cure of this Diſeale. 

From the Stock uſually ſpring many 
Suckers, which extract too much nouriſh- 
ment from the Tree ; which muſt be taken 
off dextroully from the Root, and may 
be prevented by grafting on good Stocks 
raiſed from Kernels ; for Trees proceeding 
from Suckers, are always ſubject to this 
Diſeaſe. 

If Trees are Bark-bound, it either ſig- 
nifies that the ground is hard and bound 
about the Roots of them, or that they are 
planted too deep : The remedy then is 
known onely with this addition 3 That you 
may ſlit the Bark down with your Knife, 
about the Spring-timc, 

Cold,and untilld,and unmanured Land, 
EET. : often- 


p ft 


Infirmities of - Trees, 
pftentimes produce Moſtie Trees 3 which 
by digging,or conſtantly applying Vegcta- 
bles at the Roots of your Fruit-Trees, may 
be prevented. The ſame alſo may, in ſome 
meaſure, be rubbed off with a Hair-cloath 
after Rain. | 


Fruit ſuffers much from Snails, which $raits. 


are to be taken off in moiſt weather, mor- 
nings and evenings;but molt to be deſtroy- 
ed in the Winter, by Boards, Tiles, or ſuch- 
like, ſet Rollow again{t Walls, Pales, or 
the Stems of Trees, under which they will 
reſort for ſhelter z whence you . may. take 
them by heaps. 


Deſtroy the Webs or breed of Cater- puny 


pillars in the Spring, and burning them, 


Although the Birds deſtroy much Fruit z;;,, 


when ripe, and are to be ſcared away and 
deſtroyed, as every one knows, yet they 
do not that injury as the Bulfinch doth at 


the Spring to the Buds of ſeveral forts of 


Trees, as the Sweet Apple-tree, all ſorts of 
Plums, Currants, &c. which by Birdlime 
are taken, and your Trees ſecured, or elle 
deterr'd by a dry Hawk perching 1a the 
mid{toi the Tree. 

There are many other Diſeaſes and In- 
firmities incident to Fruit-trees and Fruits, 
but theſe are the principal and moſt inju- 
rious, and moſt difficult tocure, CHAP, 
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CHAP. Y, ly | 

Of making Cider and other Liquors ” 
of Apples and other Fruits. Tr 

to 

SECT. I. Li 

Of gathering and preparing Apples, &c. . 
ſo! 


" A Fter you have thus brought your || th 
A Plantation to perfeCtion, that you can | rig 
gather Fruit enough of your own to make 
Cider or other Liquors, according to the If al 
nature of the Fruit; the firſt thing to be || a 
0th? 119% conſidered of, is its Maturity ; there being || to 
Frag, muchCzder ſpoiled in moſt parts of Exgland, | ti, 
through that one general errour of gather- || m 
ing of Fruit before its due Maturity. For || w 
there is ſcarce any Fruit in the world, but 
yields very different Liquors, according to |f of 
the different degrees of Maturity of the }þ { 
ſame Fruit. As the Juice of the Coco-nut || a: 
whilſt green, is a pleaſant thin Drink, but I t 
when through ripe, becomes a rich Oyl or | 
Milk : Sothe Juice of our Exropean Fruits || b 
which , when moſt mature, yiclds a = ri 
ant 


s 
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fant Drmk ; if preſfed before, yield but a 


crude and ſowre Liquor. 

This errour or neglect (occaſioned part- 
ly becauſe the ſeveral ſorts of Apples ripen 
not at the fame time, or that the Wind pre- 
vents their hanging long enough on the 
Trees, or the groſs ignorance of the Opera- 
tour, or his covetouſneſs of having more 
Liquor than otherwiſe he ſhould expett 
hath not onely been the occaſion of much 
thin, raw,phlegmatick, fowre, and unwhol- 
ſome Cider, but hath caſt a refle&ion on 
the good report that C:der well made moſt 
rightly deſerves. - 

Therefore, in caſe your Fruit be not ripe 
all at one time, ſeleC(t ſuch ſorts that are of 
a like degree of Maturity, and according 
to the quantity of them, and ſo propor- 
tion your Veſlels; and you were better 
make it at feveral times, than ſpoil your 
whole Vintage. 

Or if the Winds ſhould beat down many 
of your Apples, and you are nnwilling to 
ſpoil or looſe them, you may let them lie dry 
as long as you can before you grinde ther, 
that they may obtain as great a degree of 
Maturity as they can; and let that Cider 
be throughly fermented before it be bar- 
rel'd, according to the Rules hereafter ſet 
Cown, 


Of making Cider: - 
down, -and not kept too long, to acquire 
too much acidity. 

Let not any think that they advantage 
themſelves any thing by mixing unripe 
with ripe Fruit, or by grinding their. Ap- 
ples too ſoon; for they were better looſe 
a part of their C:der,than ſpoil the whole. 

To prevent which ill effect, let your 
Fruit be through ripe; which is known, 
Firſt, By the colour of them, if you are 
acquainted therewith, elſe that may de- 
ceive you; ſome Apples appearing brighter 
before they are ripe, than others when full 
ripe : the ſame may be obſerved in Pears, 
and eſpecially Cherries ; ſome ſorts requi- 
ring twelve or fourteen days throughly ta 
maturate them after they ſeem to be as ripe 
as the ordinary Flanders. Secondly, By 
the ſmell, moſt Apples and Pears caſting a 
fragrant Odour when ripe, and is a very 
good figne of their maturity , although 
{ome Apples and Pears have but little ſmell ; 
but ſuch for this purpoſe are tq be rejected, 
Thirdly, By the blackneſs of their Kernels, 
which when they are of that colour, it 
doth ſigaife that the Fruit is inclining to 
be ripe; for after the Kernels are black, 
the Fruit ought to hang on the Trees ſome 
time to perfect their Maturity; the L_ 

with- 
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Of making Cider. 
within them being better digeſted and con- 
cocted by the vertue of the Sun on the Tree, 
than by any Artifice - whatſoever after- 
wards, | 
On 'the other hand, be cautious of 
letting Fruit hang on the Trees too long, 
leſt they grow pulpy, which ſome Summer- 
Apples and Pears are apt to do: it fo u- 
nites the Juice with the fleſhy part of the 
Fruit, that it is difficult to ſeparate the one 
from the other. 


When your Fruits are in a good condi- 6athrrivg 
tion as to Maturity, and the weather fair, 7 


then gather them by hand 3 which if your 
ſtock be not greater than your number of 
hands, is a much better way than to beat or 
ſhake them down; but if your ſtock ex- 
ceed, then ſhake them down, ſo-that the 
ground be dry. For this purpoſe low 
Trees are to be prefer'd, as before was ob- 
ſerved. 

If any of your Fruit happen to be bro- 
ken, lay them by themſelves, an ordinary 
bruiſe not much injuring the Fruit ; but 
where the {kin 1s broken,the Spirits exhale, 
for the bruiſe begers a fermentation, after 
which the Spirits firſt riſe, being, where 
the {kin is whole, detained. 

In ſome parts of England their ignorance, 

or 
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or rather lazineſs, is fuch, that they ſcat, 
beſtow the gathering of their Fruit t| V® 
keep for their Table z how then can yo 
expect their care for Cider £ liſt 
Rearding off Some do prefer the gtinding of Ap] 26 
_ ples immediately from the Tree, ſo ſoon off CE 

they arethroughly ripe, becauſe they yield] 30 
the greater quantity of Liquor : They al{ 0 
ſo pretend, though erroneoutly, that the] th 

- Cider will drink the better, and laſt longe be 
than if the Apples were hoarded. 

But if you intend to have your Cid 
pleaſant and laſting, let them lie ſome ting] tl 
1n.-a heap out of the Sun and Rain, and on ® 
adry floor, on dry Rye, Wheat, or Oaten 
ſtraw is beſt, until they have either ſwealſ {0 


58 


out;or digeſted a certain crude Phlegmatici P' 
humour that is in moſt of -our Fruits : the] 4 
ſame you-may obſerve in Nuts and. all ſor} ©! 
of Grain. The time for this, mult be reÞ Þ 
terr'd to your diſcretion; ſome preſcribiny 

a manth or ſix weeks, others but a ifort - 


night : Be furenot.to let them he .too long 
| lef they grow pulpy, which will very muc 
incommode your Czder, although ſome arc 
of another opinion; Dr: medio virtas: fron 
ten to twenty days.are the beft:times : the 
harſher the Fruit, the longer the tume. 
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ard Let them not lie on a Floor of ill fa- 
t 14 vour, nor on Deal-boards, but with Straw 
yoſ under them, leſt they contract an ill re- 
liſh, which an Apple will doin a ſweat : 
Arfl nor let them lie abroad,as ſome will do,ex- 
n2Þ cept on dry ground, and in dry weather, 
ie/& and covered. Although Rain can do them 
al no more hurt than fair Water -mixt with 
thil the Cider, yet every fort of Apple will not 
get bear it. 
For, from the due time, place and man- 
4 ner of hoarding of the Fruit, is oftentimes 
in the - Cider very good, which otherwiſe 
might have proved very bad. 
| By hoarding only of your Windfalls for 
J ſome time, or uatil-the time that it was ex» 
ic} pected they ſhould have been Ripe in, 
J doth very much meliorate the Cider made 
of them, which otherwiſe might have 
been very bad. 
Thus when your Fruit is dnely ripe, ga- 
| _ and preſerved, it is ready for the 
TA 
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'SECT. IH. 
' Of Grinding of Apples. 


- - One great-impediment in the-improve. 
-ing of this moſt excellent drink;hath been 
the 'want of a convenient way of grinding 
' or bruiſing the Fruit; -It having been the 
uſage or; cultome4n/ moſt places:of 'F4- 
gland, where but ſmall _ of this 
-Liquor hath'been made, for the Operators 
* to beat their-Fruit ina Trough of Wood or 
'-Stons,* with Beaters' like unto Wooden 
Peſtles, with long handles: By which means 
"three'vr four Servants or Labourers might 
*111"'&/ days-- time beat 'twenty or thirty 
- Buſhelfs of Apples :: ſome _ thereof into 
-a Jelly; being often under the - Beaters, 
- whilt'other part of 'the/Frnit by its ſlippe- 
rineſs eſcapes the Beatersz much of - it alſo 
' by daſhing being waſted : yet by this means 
-are. made very great- quantities of Cider in 
ſeveral places. Wh 
But where the Fruit increaſed, that this 
way became too tedious for the Cideriſt, 
the Horſe-Mill was and is (till much in 
- uſe, Grinding for the whole Pariſh : That 
is, by placing a- large Circular Stone on 
edgeina round Trough,made alſo of Stone, 
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Of making Cidet.. | 
in which the Fruit is put, and Ground by 
the fagle upright Stone moved round b 
a Horſe, as the Tanners Grind Their Bark ;, 
in which Mill may be Ground ſometimes 
6-8 threeor four Hogſheads a day 3 and ſome: 
en are ſo large,that they Grind half a Hogſhead 
ng} at #Grift, -- | —_—— 
he Theſe Mills are very chargeable to make 
z-|| for any one that hath but an ordinary Plan» 
his tation 3 'and to carry your Fruit to a Pa-. 
2s 11ſh-Mill; 'and bring back your Cider, &c.:: 
or} is - troubleſome; if at any diſtance: And 
en | the Cider made therein, accuſed of anun-, 
ns] pleaſant taſta' acquired: from the Rinds,", 
ht | Stems, and*Kernels of the' Fruit which un 
ty theſe Millsare much bruiſed, © 
to Some haye' taken the pains to Grate. 
rs, | Apples on a Grater made of perforated Lat- 
- rex, ſuch that:Houſe-wives - uſe to Grate - 
Io Bread on ; ' Others, to b2at them on-a Table 
ns} with Mauls: bubtheſe ways are to be re- - 
inf] jected as idle and nſcleſs, where you have 
any conſiderable plenty of Fruit. . 
his To remedy the inconveniencies, trouble 
4, and expences in thoſe, ſeveral ways that - 
in} have been hitherto uſed, you = ere. 
at | a; Mill; the Ichnography jv hereof , you 
on | have in the following Figure. 
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The Deſcription of the Ingenio. or 
Cider-Mill in Fig. 1. 


Et there be two Planks 444 4, Of a- 
#_. bout three Foot 1n length or more, 
and abour fintecn Inches in depth, in caſe 
your Cylinder or Roll be but one Foot Di- 
ameter, elſe according to the Diameter of 
your Cylinder, that there be abont two 
Inches above and below the ſame. If your 
Planks will not bear the breadth defired, 
they may be enlarged by addition of a 
piece of the ſame thickneſs, without any 
1naconvenience. Let the Planks be about 
twoand a half, or three Inches thick, and 
made to quadrate each to other. Let there 
be four Mortoiſes in each Plank , as at 
bbbb, for four Tranſomes, to keep the 
two ſides at an equal diſtgnce,about half an 
Inch wder than the length of the Cyhader, 
that it may have the more liberty to move 
eaſie without Grating. The four Tran- 
ſomes may be pinn'd faſt into that Plank 
that is next you when you turn, and their 
Tenons made long at their other ends, that 
they may be two or three Inches with- 
out the other Plank, that they may be 

$ key'd 
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| key'd at the farther ſide, the better to 


take to pieces when occalion requires. 

e Is the Center of the Cylinder : in each 
Plank exactly one againſt the other, there 
mult be a hole for the Axis to run in, which 
ought to be ſtrengthned with a ſmall Plate 
of Tron or Braſ5, to prevent wearing. 

dd Shews oaly the Circumference ofthe 
Cylinder,which at e appears more plainly, 
being made of ſolid 04k, or Beech, the 
dryer the better, and freer from ſhrinking, 
of about a Foot or eighteen Inches inf 
length 3 and. if a Foot in lengen, then 
eighteen Inches in Diameter; it eighteen 
Inches in tenth, then a Foot 1n Diameter 57 - 
after which rate you may vary as you pleaſe, 
This Roll or Cylmder maſt be turned ex-. 
atly on its Avis, which muſt be made of 
Iron of about an Inch ſquare, and fixed 
through the Center of the Cylinder : ther 
turning 1t on that Axis, with a turning 
Goudpe and Chiſel,will cauſe it forun'truez 
which is principally to be obſerved. The 
Axis. myſt extend beyond the Cylinder (ix 
or ſeven Inches at the one .end, where it 
mult be flatned ar Inch or two, with an 
Eye, that the Hand-wheel may be key'd 
on'there, as at, f.  " 

This Cylinder after it is placed between 
IH 2 the 
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the two Planks in its Frame, muſt be 
knock'd full of ſmall Peggs of Iron, of a- 
bout three quarters of an Inch 'in length, 
made flat, and tapering like a Wedge, as 
at g. They muſt not ſtand or appear a full 
quarter of an Inch above the ſuperficies 
of the Cylinder : for the ſhorter they are, 
the finer will your pulp or Murc bez and 
the higher, the courſer : you may place 
them 1n ſuch order, that the one may ſtand 
againſt the ſpace laſt preceding, in a Quin- 
cunx1al Order; about four or ftive hundred 
of them will ſerve for' a Cylinder of a 
Foot in length, and of thelike Diameter, 
and ſo after that rate for a greater or leſſer, 
Thus will this Cylinder be niade rough tg 
Grind your Apples as fine as you pleaſe, 
Then cut a piece of Wood of the length 
of the Cylinder, and about a . fourth part 
of its Circumference, hollow almoſt to the 
Circumferential line of the Cylinder,as at 
þ + this piece muſt have a Pin at each fide 
neer the upper part of it, as at z 7, which 
muft have holes in the two Planks for them 
to move cafie in, as at k, The uſe where- 
of is to keep the Apples cloſe to the rough 
Cylinder , that they may be throughly 
Ground ; this is alſo govern'd by a move- 


able Tranſome that extends from the one 
PlanY 
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Plank to the other, through the Mortoiſes 
at /,. which Mortoiſes are made broad, to 
admit of Key's to force the Regulator or 
piece of Wood neerer or farther as you 
pleaſe. 

There- muſt alſo be another piece of 
Wood cut hollow, made to move neerer 
or farther, as occaſion requires, as #-, which 
ſerves as a Reewlator to keep the Apples 
from feeding too faſt. This alſo may have 
ſome Iron Pegs on the under-fide of it, 
the better to preſerve the Apples [teady to 
their work. Which Regulator may be for- 
ced neerer or farther by Wedges as the O- 
perator pleaſes. 

The prickt lines ſhew the Boards that 
deſcend from the Hopper or Bin, to direct 
the Apples totheir work. | 

Note, that the greateſt inconveniency 
that ever hapned 1a ſeveral years experience 
of this Ingenio, was, that mellow Apples 
being Pulpy and light, would ſtick to the 
Cylinder, that it would much impede 
the Operation;which is calily prevented by 
making the Cylinder ſmooth, and placing 
the Pegs of Iron not too neer, but leaving 
ſufficient ſpaces 3 that when the Cylinder 1s 
wet with the Juice of the Apples, the Pulp 
may fall from it in its motion ; which it will, 
H 3 calily 
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eaſily do, and the better, if the Pegs be 
not flat headed : always obſerving, that the 
diſtances or ſpaces of one Row, may be fil- 
led or ſupplied in the next two or three 
_ that the Apple may not wear in 
idges. | 

By this Ingenio, have been Ground ve- 
ry fine, ſometimes four, and ſometimes five 
Buſhels of Apples in an hour, and with 
no harder labour, then that two ordinary 
Labourers may, the one feeding, and the 
other grinding, hold it, by interchanying, 
all the day, 

But if your Stock be ſo great, that this 
ſmall and eafie 7genio will not diſpatch 
them faſt enough, or that you intend it for 
a general uſe ; Then may you make your 
Planks the longer, and place two Rolls 
or Cylinders, each with a handle as the 
former, the one handle on the one (ide,and 
the other on the other ſide ; which Rolls 
may be cut ia Groves like the Teeth of a 
Wheel, and made to fall the one Tooth 
1n the other ſpace, according to 4 in the 
ſecond Figure. 

In this form the Center or Axis of the 
one Cylinder muſt be moveable, by means 
of pieces in the inſide of the Planks, made 
£q be wedged necrer or farther as occaſion 

requires, 
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requires, as 6 þ in Figure the ſecond. 

Theſe Teeth on the Cylinders when they 
are moved the one again(t the other, forci- 
bly attract the Apples which are emitted 
under, throughly bruiſed. 

Allo you may turn thoſe Teeth with a 
Gouge and Chiſel the other way, as it ap- 
pears at c, in Figure the ſecond, and make 
rough either by notching or pegging the 
outward edges of both Rolls, by which 
means the Apples will be attracted and 
throughly Ground. 

By this 7zgenio may two Workmen and 
one Feeder Grind twenty Buſhels of Ap- 
ples in an hour; always obſerving,that you 
feed it no faſter than it can well diſpatch 
them, becauſe 1t is apt to choak. Many 
profitable additions may be added to either 
of theſe ways by the ingenious, but the 
1gnorant contemns any thing that 1s novel, 
though nere ſo excellent. 

When you bring yourApples to theMill, 
as you fill them up, caſt by all ſuch that are 
green and unripe, rotten, or otherwiſe 
naught, and all Stalks, Leaves, ec. that 
may injure yoor Cider : for it is better to 
want a ſmall quantity of your liquor, than 
to ſpoil the whole. 

Some are of opinion, that Rottenneſs in 
H 4 the 
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the Apple injureth not the Cider, but thax 
'a convenient quantity of rotten Apples 
mixt with the ſound,'is a great help to the 
fermentation and clarification of the Cider. 
'ButI preſume, they mean ſuch Apples one- 
Iy that have been bruiſed in gathering, ſha- 
king down, or carrying, which will by 
Jying become rotten, _ ( the {kin being 
whole) be not much the worſe, onely the 
Cider will retairi a ſmack of them : yet 
let me adviſe, that you admit not them a- 
mongſt your Cider that you intend for 
keeping, but :rather- make Cider of them 
for a more eaply ſpending: for others at- 
firm ,” that one rotten [Apple corrupts a 
whole Veſſe]; which I ſuppoſe is intended 
onely of the putrid Rottenneſs, 

 When' your Apples are grinding, it is 
not good to grind them too (mall, for thein 


200 much of the Pulp patles with the Lis . 


quor 3 but if they are not too ſmall ground, 


you will have but little the les of Cider, 


(although the contrary be commonly bes 
lieved ). becauſe in the more vulgar way 
of grinding or beating, much of the Apple 
eſcapes unbruiſed, unleſs the whole be very 
much bruiſed. 

 Afﬀeer your Fruit is groun1, 'tis good to 


jet * it t and 24 or 49. hours, accoiding as 


y our 
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your time or conveniencie will admit, (6 
that it be all together, or in good quantities 
in, large Veſſels ; for ſtanding thus, it not 
onely undergoes one degree of fermenta- 
tion or maturation, but acquires colour, 
mach commended in Cder, and alſo cauſes 
the leſſer parts of the Apple unbruiſed, 
eaſily to part with its, Juice 1n the Pres : 
although the general advice be, to preſs it 
immediately | the Mill. 

You may leave a paſlage open in the 
bottom of your Vat, wherein you keep 
your bruiſed Apples, during the time of its 
being therein. Some of the Cider may 
ſpontaneouſly diſtill into a Receiver placed 
under it; or you may have a falſe bottom 
;n the inſide full of holes, that the greater 
quantity may be had, which may run 
through ſome Tap or other paſſage into 
your Recetver. 

Which Cider ſo obtained, far exceeds 
that which is forc'd out; as the Wines of 
France. that are unpreſs'd,* are by much 
preferr'd to thoſe that are preſs'd; and live 
Honey that diſtills of it (elf from the Combs, 
is much better than that which remains. 


As for your Preſs, there is no form yet 7! Cider- 
diſcovered that exceeds the Skrew-preſs, * ** 


of which ſort there are very large, that a 
| Hogſ(- 
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Hogſhead may be preſſed at once ; and as 


ſome report, that a Hogſhead or two runs 
out commonly before the Apples ſuffer any 
conſiderable prefſare. 

- In thoſe large Preffes, the uſual way 'is 
to prels it in Straw, by laying clean Wheat- 


ftraw in the bottom ofthe Preſs, and aff 


heap of bruiſed Apples upor: it ; and fo 
with wiſpsot Straw, by twiſting of it, and 
taking the ends of the Bed of Straw, with 
it you go round your ' heap of Apples, 
which are to be encreaſed, -until by wind- 
ng round the Straw, and addition of Ap- 
ples, you have raiſed it two foot or more, 
as your Preſs will give leave: thtn apply 
your Board 'and 'Skrew over it, and you 
may” preſs it dry in form of a Cheeſe, which 
is the moſt expeditious way, and moſt for 
advantage, of any way yet known 3 for a 
ſmall ſingle Mill, after the form before de- 
ſcribed, will grinde in one 'day, as much as 
a man can well preſs: in a good Skrew-prels 
tn another. Some of theſe large Skrew- 
>fJes are made of two Skrews, and ſome 

at of one : but in cafe your ſtock be but 

ſmall; a leſs Skrew, and of much leſs price 
may ſerve, made after the'form of that in 
the Frontiſp1ece 3 and - int ſtead of Straw, 
you may have a Baſket or Crib well _ 
an 
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and put Straw round it in the inſide, to 


preſerve the Pulp, which would otherwiſe 
either run through, in caſe the paſſage be 
wide, or choak ther, in caſe they be nar- 
row; or a Hair-bag placed in a Crib” or 
Frame made under the Skrew, to preſerve 
the Bag from tearing. 

In your preſſing, in caſe you intend 
not to uſe your Pulp afterwards for the 
making of Water-cider,ulually called Purre, 
then 1s it beſt topreſs it as dry as you 
can 3 but in caſe you reſolve to adde wa- 
ter to your Murc, and to preſs it again, 
then you need not preſs it too hard ; for 
your Cider will thea be the worſe, and (6 
will your Pxrre - For the laſt ſqueezing 
is the weakeſt, and makes your Cider the 
rougher ; and if any thing will, that gives 
it a woody talte, unleſs it be prevented in 
the eaſie griading. 


SRCT.ITELE 
Of purifying your Cider. 


As your Veſſel fills under your Preſs, 
pour it through ſome Streyner into a large 
Vat, onely to detain groſs pieces of Ap- 

le, cc. from intermixing in the Vat 3 
rom whence moſt preſcribe to tun it im- 
medi- 
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mediately into the Barrels whereia it is to 


be kept, leſt its Spirits ſhould evaporate : 
which is a miſtake 3 for if a Cloath onely 
be caſt over the Vat or Tun, it is ſufficient 
to preſerve -it 3 for there is in it a wilde 
Spirit, that if detained, will break any 
Veſlel whatever that you ſhall ſtrictly en- 
cloſe it in; therefore to waſte that, is no 
19jury to your Cider. LE. 

Now when 4t is in your Tun or Vat, it 
ought to -be there fermented, -and in ſome 
degree purified, and from thence the pure 
ſeparated from the impure, and ſo Tun'd in- 
tothe Veſſels wherein it 4s tobe preſerved, 
that the Dregs may not paſs with it, which 
will very much incommode your Cider. 

In order to which, it is to be underſtood, 
that the juice of ripe Pulpy Apples, as Pip- 
pins, Renetings, &c, 15 of a (yrrupy and te- 
nacious nature, that whilſt it is cold, doth 
deteyn in it diſperſed thoſe particles of the 
Fruit, that by the preſſure comes with the 
Liquor, and is not by ſtanding or frequent 
percolations ſeparable from it 5 which par- 
ticles, or flying Lee, being part of the fleſh 
or body of the Apple, 1s (equally with 
the Apple it ſelf, when. bruiſed ) ſubject 
to putrifaCtion: by which means,by __—_ 
the Cider becomes hard or acid; but it it be 
preſſed 
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prefled from, other Apples, as Readfireah, 
Gennet-moyle,&c.that more cafily part with 
their Liquor, without the adheſion of fo 
much of the Pulp, S: which is 9fa more thin 
body 3 This Liquor ſhall not be ſo ſubje& to 
reiterated fermentation, nor ſo ſoon to aci- 
dity, becauſe it wants that more corrupt 
part that 1n the other comes with it. 

For Wire, Ale, Beer,and other Liquors, in 
every degree that they tend to acidity,they 
become more cleer, by the precipitation, of 
the more grols parts that are firlt ſubject to 
putrefaction-by the vertue & heat whereof, 
the Spirits are chaſed away ; & ſon time, as 
thoſe corrupt particles were more or leſs in 
, is the Liquor ſooner or later become Vi- 
negar. 

AS Beer, whereof Yinegar is intended to be 
made, is never fermented, nor the feces pre- 
cipitated at the fir(t, as it is when it 1s tobe 
preſerved for drinking. And Claret-wine 
percolated through Rape,or the acid Marc of 
Grapes,becomes a White Vinegar; 0 that the 
precipitation that 1s in both thoſe Liquors, 
—_— by reaſon of their becoming;}acid. 

It therefore you intend your Czder ſhall 


-retain its full ſtrength and body, and to 


preſerve it ſo for any conſiderable time, 
cadeavour to abſtraft from it that flying 
Lee 
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Lee,or Materia Terreſtris,that floats in it(ay 
ſometumes it does in Muſt preffed from 
Grapes, that hath in it more of an ative 
principle than that from Apples) leſt your 
Cider be thereby impaired. 

Neither is it to be imagined, that that 
ſort of Cider that is of that tenacious na- 
ture as to keep up its Lee, 1s therefore 
ſtronger than that which more eaſily lets 
it ſubſide; any more'than that thick ſmall 
unfermented A/e, ſhould be ſtronger than 
that which hath more of the Spirit or 
Tin&ture of the Mault,and well defecated ; 
or that Wire ſhould be fmaller than Cider 
tor the ſame reaſom, = © 

Now rightly to underſtand the cauſe of 
this detention of Lee in the body of the 
Liquor, you are to conſider, that there are 
ſeveral ſorts of Frutts that yield a cleer 
and limpid Fuice, as a Grape, and a Com- 
mon Engliſh and Flanders Cherry, and fome 
others; and other ſorts of Fruit that yteld 
a more groſs Juice, as a Resberry, Black- 
Cherries,Plams, and ſome others : and that 
there are ſome Fruits that yield a very thin 
and clear Juice at a certain degree of ma- 
turity 5 Which a little after, when more 
ripe, it becomes more thick and groſs ; as 
a Gooſeberry, Carrant, and ſome ſpecies of 
Apples and Pears. In 
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Inthe Grape, and Engliſh and Flanders 
Cherry, the cauſe that the Liquid part fo 
ealily parts from the more ſolid, may be 
from the great inequality in the proportion 


of the parts,the liquid being the more, and 


overcoming the leſſer : which in the other, 
Cherries, Rasberries, and Plums, the con- 
trary happens, that much of the Pulp ad- 
heres to the Liquor. 

Alſo in the other Fruits, as Gooſeberries, 
Currants, and ſome Apples and Pears , by 
the length of time, a thorow maturation 
cauſes a ſolution of the more grols parts , 
being of themſelves tender, which makes 
them ſo acceptable' to the Palate 5; which 
in Fruit more inſoluble doth not ſo happen; 
yet may the Juice of thoſe Fruits that thus 
may be extracted more pure and limpid, be 
more excellent, and be preferr'd to thoſe 
more grols, as it uſually happens, becauſe 
of the difficulty of defecation. 

One principal help to purify any Liquor, 
or to provoke fermentation, 1s warmth, as 
1s vulgarly practiſed amongſt Houſewives, 
who in fermenting -both Bread and Beer, 
preſerve it warm during that operation. 
For any liquid Body, wherein fermentati- 
on 1s required, by warmth becomes more 
thin, that it eaſily. admits of a CE 
O 


. er it1s, and 


By warmth. 
Bly. 
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of the feculent parts ; and like unto a 
glutinous Body,.the colder it is, the thick- 
oth not ſo eaſily part with 
1s Feces. WO | 

As hath been ſometime experienced in 
Cider, by heating a fmall portion of it 
ſcalding hot,aad caſting.it into the Tun on 
the newMuſt, ſtirring tt together,and cover- 
ing it over, hath cauſed a. good fermenta. 
tion, and ſeparation of its Lee; making it 
much more fit for preſervation, than if It 
had been Barret'd. without any. fermenta- 
tion at all. It hath been alſo abſerv'd, that 
cool Cellars do protradt the- frning of 
Cider : And that Cider expoſed tothe Sui, 
or other warmth, hath more. eaſily. fer- 
mented, and become fine, for the reaſons 
lis. -. .;, 2. tt RS 

But to ferment and purify this Britiſh- 
Wine, or any other Vinoxs Liquor effeQual- 
ly, you may take of Gluten piſcis, Water- 
Glew, or Thnelaſs, as it is uſually termed, 
about the proportion of thtee or tour Oun- 
ces to a Hoſhead, rather more thartleſs:: 
beat it thin ons fome Anvil, or Iron-wedg'; 


cut it in ſmall'pieces, and lay it in ſteep m 


White-Wine (which will more eaſily dif- 
ſolve it than any other Liquor, except //- 
negar, Spirits, &c. that are not fit _ | 
ule 
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uſed in this Work) let it lie therein'all 


night z the next day keep it ſome time 0- 
ver a gentle Fire, till you find it well dif- 
ſolved ; then take.a, part of your Cider, or 
ſuch liquor you intend to purify, in pro- 
portion about a Gallon to twenty Gallonsz 
in which boyl your diflolved Water-glew, 
and caſt it into the whole. maſs of Liquor, 
ſtirring it well about, and covering it cloſe.. 
So let it ſtand to ferment, for eight, ten, or 
twelve hours, as you pleaſe z during which 
time, the Water-glew being thinly and ge-- 
nerally diſperſed through the whole Maſs of 
Liquor, and aftifted by the warmth and 
pretenuity of it, precipitates a part of that 
groſs Lee, that otherwiſe would have de-. 
cayed ft, and raiſeth another more light 
part of it, asa Net carrieth before it Leaves 
or any other grols matter in the Water 
through which it is drawn, and leaveth not 
any part of its own Body in the purified 
Liquor, to alter or injure the Subſtance or 
Talte of it. Which, when yon. obſerve 
that it hath done working,. yo may draw 
out at a Tap below from the Scum, or may + 
firſt gently take off the Scum as you pleaſe, 

This Liquor thus gently purified, may 
you ina full Veſſel well cloſed, preſerve a 
long time, if you pleaſe, or draw it and 
bottle 
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bottle it in a few days, there being no more 
Lee 1n it than 1s neceſlary for its preſer- 
vation. ' 

But if you will have it yet clearer and 
fmer, you may encreaſe your proportion 
of Watcr-glew to double that proportion 
before mentioned, and make it thereby 
perfetly /impid 5 which 1s but an over- 
racking of it, and makes 1t too lean and 
thin of ſubſtance. 

This very way or Method of purification 
will ſerveinall ſorts of Liquors,and 1s much 
ta be preferred in the Juices of Fruits, to 
that vulgar way of making them ferment 
by the addition of Yealt or Tots therein 
dippd, as is uſually preſcribed ; that being 
but an acid Excitation to Fermentation, all 


. things tending to Acidity being (as much 


as may be) to be avoided in our operati- 
Ons. 

This way alſo is better than the tedious 
ways of percolation, and racking from 
Veſſel to Veſlel ; which waſtsnot only the 
Spirits, but Tubſtance of the Liquor it ſelf, 


* and leaves you but a thin and flat Drink, 


Drawing it 
of with a 
Siphon, 


hardly ballancing your trouble. 
After you have thus purified your Li- 
quor in what Veſſel foever, and are un- 


willing, or cannot well draw. it out at a 
Tap 
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Of making Cider. 
Tap near_the bottom, as is uſual, You hay 
draw it from the feces over the brim of the 
Vellel, by a $iphoz made of Latter, or of 
Glaſs, which 1s the beft, becauſe you may 
oblerve by your Eye, what impurities 
aſcend, and avoid them by raifing or de- 
preſiing your Inſtrument at your dilcretion, 
The $7phor 15 after this form, the one /A\ 
end three or four Inches longer than the // 
other, and the hollowneſs of the Pipe / \ 
according to the uſe you intend to put it 
into, whether out ofa great or (mall Veſ- 
ſel. | 

Liquors thus.purified, leave behind them 
on their ſuperticies, and at bottom, a great 
quantity of groſs and impure feces; which 
if from Cider, you may caſt on the preſsd 
Murc, to meliorate your Ciderkin, or Wa- 
ter-Cider, if you intend to make any. 

Theſe impwities, which are in great 
plenty in pulpy Fruit,and alſo in Rasberies, 
Currants, &c. are the principal cauſe of 
the decaying of thoſe Liquors by their 
corrupt andacid nature, exciting the more 
vivous parts to a continual fermentation, 
as is evident from the effect, and from the 
breaking of Bottles (whereia this Lee re- 
mains) on the motion of a Southerly 
_— 
F 2 Afﬀter 


Of Barrels, 


Of making Cider. 

Afﬀter your Liquors are thus-purified and 
drawn off, they are to be encloſed in ſome 
Veſlel for ſome Weeks or Months, accor- 
ding as the nature of the Liquor or your 
occaſions will permit or require. Before 
that be done, it will not be amiſs to inſert 
fome obſervations concerning Veſſels, 


SECT. IV. 


Of Veſſels for the keeping ard preſerving 
Cider. 


It hath been no ſmall occaſion of the 
badneſs of this Liquor, and thereby gi- 
ving it an 1] name, that it hath been uſu- 
ally ill treated, and entertained (after it 
hath been indifferently well made) in ill- 
ſhaped, corrupt, faulty- and unſound Veſ- 
ſelsz Vinous Liquors being full of Wild 
Spirits that eaſily find Vents, through which 
the Air corrupts the whole remaining Bo- 
dy, and alſo more ealily , eſpecially the 
Eider, like the Apple, attraCting any 11! 
ſavor from the Veſlel. Therefore care is 
to be taken about the choiſe of them. 

It hath been obſerved, that the larger 
any Veſſels is, the better Liquors are pre- 
ſerved in them. In ſome forreign Coun- 
tries Veſlels being made, that one of them 
wilt 
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Of making Cider. 
will contain many Hogſheads of Wine 
which being therein in ſo great a quantity, 
is preſerved much: better than if divided 
iato lefler Veſlels, 

Alſo the form ofa Barrel hath been found 
to be very material : although the vulgar 
round Barrel be molt uſeful and neceflary 
for Tranſportation from one place to ano- 
ther ; yet is the upright Veſle], whoſe Ribs 
are ſtreight, and the head about a fourth 
or fifth part broader than the bottom, and 
the height equal to the Diameter of the 
upper part, the belt form to ſtand in a 
Cellar. The bung-hole of about two Inches 
Diameter, is to be onthe top, with a Plug 
of Wood turn'd round exadtly to fit into 
it, near unto which muſt be a ſmall Vent- 
hole, that after the Cider is tunn'd up, 
and ſtopt at the Bung, you may give it 
Vent at pleaſure; and that. when you 
draw it forth, you may thereby admit Air 
into the Veſſel. This form is preferr'd, be- 
cauſe that moſt Liquors contract a Skin or 
Cream on the top, which helps much to 
their preſervation, and is in other forms 
broken by the ſinking of the Liquor, but 
in this1s kept whole; which occaſions the 
freſhneſs of the Drink to the laſt, 

It is alſo obſerved, that a new Velle! 
I 3 made 


Curimg 
muſty cas, Water after the Proportion of an Ounce 


Of making Cider. 
made of Oak, tinges any Liquor at the firſt 
with a brown Colour ; wherefore it 1s con- 
venient thorowly to ſeaſon your new Vel- 
ſels with ſcalding water, wherein you may 
boyl Apple-pumis if you pleaſe, before you 
put your C:zder in them; which when fo 
ſeaſon'd,are to be preferr'd to any that have 
been uſed, unleſs after Canary, Malaga, or 
Sherry Wines, or after Metheelin; which 
will much advance the colour and favour 
of your Cider + but Veſſels out of which 
Strong-Beer or Ale have been lately drawn, 
are to be rejetted, unleſs thorawly ſcald- 
ed and ſeaſon'd as before, which then will 
ferve indifterently well, nothing agreeing 
worle with Cider than 2zlt ; for of Cider 
or Water-Cider,boyl'd and added to Malt, 
hath been made a-Liquor not at all grate- 
ful. Small-Beer-Vetlels well ſcalded, arc 
not amils : White or Rheniſh-Wine-Vellels 
may do well for preſentyrinking, or for a 
Luſcious Cider, elle they are apt ta caule 
too great a fermentation. | 

If your Veſlcl be muſty, Boyl Pepper in 


toa Hogſhead; fill your Vellel therewith 
ſcalding hot, and fo let ir ſtand two or 
three days ; or elſe 

Take two or three Stones or moxe of 


Quick 


Of making Cider. * 103 
Quick-lime to ſix or ſeven gallons of Wa- 
ter, which put into a Hoglhead, and ſtop it 
cloſe,and tumble it up and dowa till the 
Lime be throughly (lak'd, 
| Glaſs-bottles are preferr'd to Stone-bot- 2:t!cs. 
\ | tles, becauſe that Stone-bottles are apt to 
leak , and are rough in the mouth, that 
they are not eaſily uncork'd ; alſo they are 
more apt to taint than: the' other 5 net- 
ther are they tranſparent, that your may 
| diſcern when they are foul or clean ; it 
being otherwiſe with the Glaſs-bottles, 
whoſe defects are eaſily diſcern'd, and are 
of a more compact metal or ſubſtance, not 
waſting ſo many Corks. 

To prevent the charge of which , you Grindirg 
may, with a Turn made for that purpoſe, _ Stop- 
grinde or fit Glaſs-ſtopples to each Bottle, *** 
ſo apt,that no Liquor or Spirit (hall pene- 
trate its cloſures ; always obſerving to 
| keep each Stopple to its Bugtle : which is 
ealily done, by ſecuring it with a piece of 

Packthread, each Stopple having a Burton 
on the top of it for that end. Taele Stop- 
ples are ground with the Powder of the 
Stone S-yris, fold at the Shops-by the 
vulgar name of Emery, which with Oyl 
will exquiſitely work the Glaſs to your 


pleaſure, 
I 4 The 
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Of making Cider. 
'The onely Objeftion againſt this way of 
Cloſure,is, That not giving -paſlage for any 


, Spirits, the Liquors are apt to force the 


Bottles z which in Bottles {topt with Cork 
rarely happens, the Cork being ſqmewhat 
porous, part .of the Spirits, though with 
difficulty, perſpire. | 

©. Tf Glaſs-bottles happen to be multy, 
they are eaſily cured. by ;boyJing.them in a 
Vellel of water, putting them in whilſt the 
water is cold, which prevents the danger 
of breaking; being alſo cautious that you 
ſet them not down ſuddenly on a cold 
Floor, but on Straw, Board,,or ſuch-like. , 


= SECT. V... 
Of Tunning , Bottleing , and. preſervin 
| Cider. © ;1 
Having your , Cider purified and pre- 
pared in the Tun, and your Velijels ſealon- 
ed and throughly dried, and fix/d in ;thejr 
places, then 'Trn_it.up-into them until the 


Cider be within an inch or:leſs of; the trop 


of the-Veſlel, that there maybe ſpace for;a 
Skin or;Head to-cover it. ; Beſure,to leave 
'the Bung open, or-onely cover 'd. two or 
three. days, that the Cider may have. liberty 
to' finiſh its fermentation; but if at be fo 
LS ive. cleer 


Of meking Cider. 
cleer that it will-not again ferment, and 
that. you are willing or intend. to keep' xt 
long, put 4n ungraund W heat after the pro- 
portion of a;Quart to a Hogſhead, which 
will give it a: head ſufficient to preſerve jt. 
This artificial head is ,onely where an ad- 
miſtion of Air may probably he into the 
Veſlel. | "94 

After you have, thus cloſed up. your 
Bung, you- ought: -yet to leave apen the 
{majl Vent-hole.onely looſely, putting in the 
Peg, Jeſt otherwiſe the wilde Spirit of the 
Cides force a paſlage, as I have.known it 
a week afterits tunning to have heav'd up 
the head of the Barrel almoſt to a Rupturez 
which by the eahe ſtopping this Vent, and 
ſometimes opening it,” may be prevented 
uatil.you finde 1t hath waſted that wilde 
Spirit. For the Vulgar advice of barrel- 
ling up Cider from the treſs, and then 
ſtopping it cloſe, is peraicious to this Li- 
quor, many haviag ſpoil'd it by.this means : 
the Spirits ſeeking for a vent will finde it, 


andthe more they are pent,the longer will 


they. be before they are expended ; which 
vent being neglected by the .Cideriſt, he- 
comes;a-paſlage :for the belt Spirits of the 
Cider many times,;to ts abſolute ſpoiling. 
The vulgar. opinion of. the ſudden de- 
| caying 
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Of making Cider. 


. caying or flatning of Cider, is to be re- 


jected, ſcarce any Drink being more- eaſily 
preſerv'd than this; and though much of its 
Spirits be loſt, yet out of its own 'body, 
whilſt new, may they be again reviv'd, it 
ſuffering-mnch more by too ſoon detain- 


ing its Spirits, than by too lax a cloſure. 


Stopping of Cider with Clay, if you 


deſigne to keep it long, -cannot be good, 
It having ſoſtrong a Spirit that it will ea- 


fily raiſe1t on every Soxtherly Air; nothing 


being better than a wooden Plug turn'd 
fit: to the Bung-hole, and covered about 


with a ſingle Brown-paper wet, before you 
wring it into its place. | 


ef Drawing of Cider into Bottles, - and 


keeping it in them. well {topt for ſome time, 


4s apreat improver of Cider. This is done 


after it is throughly purified, and at any 


time of the year: if it be bottled early, 
"there needs no addition, it having Body 
-and Spirit enough to retrive in the Bottle 
what it loſt in the Barre! 3 but if it hath 
been over-fermented, and thereby become 
: poor, flat, and eager, then in: the bottling 
'tf you adde a ſmall quantity of Loaf-ſu- 


gar, more or leſs according-as it may re- 
quire, it will-give a new life to the Cider, 
and probably make it better than ever it 
was 


Of making Cider. 


was before, eſpecially if it were but a little 
acid,and not eager. | 

When your Cider is thus bottled, if it 
were new at the bottling ,and not abfolute- 
ly pure, it-is good to let the Bottles ſtand 
a while befere you ſtop them cloſe, or elſe 
open the Corks two or three days after to 
eve the Cider air, which will prevent the 
breaking the Bottles againſt the next 
change of the wind into the South. 

Great care is to be had in chooling good 
Corks, much good Liquor being abſolutely 
{poiled through the onely defte& of the 
Cork;therefore are Glaſs Stoppleg to be pre- 
ferr'd, in caſe the accident of breaking the 
Bottles can be prevented, 

If the Corksare ſteep'd in ſcalding wa- 
era while before you uſe them, they will 
comply better with the mouth of the Bot- 
tle, than if forc'd in dry : alſo the moiſture 
ofthe Cork doth adyantage it in detaining 
the Spirits. . : 

Therefore is laying the Bottles ſideways 
to be commended, not onely for preſerving 
the Corks moiſt, but for that the Air that 
remaihs in the Bottle is on the ſide of the 
Bottle where 1t can neither expire, nor can 
new be admitted, the Liquor being againſt 
the Cork , which not fo eaſily -paſſeth 

through 
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through the Cork as the Air. Some place 
their Bottles on a' Frame with their noſes 
downwards for that end ; which is not to 
beſo well approved of, by reaſon that if 
there be any the leaſt ſettling in the Bot- 
tle, you are ſure to have « in the firlt 
Glaſs, | 
Placing the Bottles on a Frame, as i; 
uſual, .or on Shelves, is not, ſo good as on 
the ground, by.reaſon-that the farther from 
the earth they ſtand, the more ſubject they 
are tq the variation of the Air, which is 
more rare in the upper part of a Cellar or 
. Other Rapm,than- in the lower ; and a few 
inches. will occaſion a great change, unlel; 
in a Room arched or vaulted with Stone : 
but where Room is wanting, this inconve- 
nience'may be ealily born withal. , 
Setting Bottles in Sand is by many not 
onely made uſe. of, but commended, al- 
- though without cauſe, it not adding that 
coldneſs to the Bottles 2s 1s generally ex- 
pected, being rather of a dry and tempe- 
- rate quality than cold ; if there 'be any 
convenience in it, it is becauſe 1t defends 
them from the too ſudden changes of Air 
zatobeat. er.cald,;:which in, open and not 
deep. Rooms its dften ſubject unto. 
The placing of Bottles in Ciſterns of 
No Spring- 


Of making Cider. 
Spring-water , either running or often 
changed, 1s without all Peradventure the 
belt way to preſerve Cider or any other 
Vinous Liquors. A Conſervatory made 
where a recruit of a cool refrigerating 
Spring-water may conveniently be had, 
will to long preſerve Cider until it be come 
to the ftrength even of Canary it (elf. 
Bottles let down®into Wells of water 
where Pumps are, that the frequent uſe of 
Buckets may not injure them 3 or little 
Vaults made in the ſides of Wells neer the 
bottom,@may ſupply the defect of Spring- 
water mm your Cellar. The reaſon why 
Water is to be preferr'd for ſuch a Con- 
fervatory, is, becauſe the cloſeneſs of its 


| body admitsnot of a ſudden rarefattion of 
-} Air, as other Materials do, but is general- 


ly of an equal degree of coldneſs, and 
that colder than commonly the Liquor is 
tht is preſerv'd; which fo condenſeth its 
Spirits, that they ſeek not any exition or 


x- | expanſion, but acquieſce in their own pro- 


per body, where they multiply and be- 
come more and. more mature, by vertue of 
that innate heat the Liquor received whillt 
in its Fruit. 2xere whether the warmth 
that is in Wells or deep Springs, in froſty 
weather, incommode not thele —_— > 
Alſo 
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Of making Cider. 
Allo £#ere whether theſe cool Conferva- 
tories prevent not the breaking of Bottles 
ſtopt with Glaſs Stopples, by the conden- 
ſing power of the water. My felt being 
deſtitute of any opportunity to make 
rhoſe experiments, cannot at preſent re- 
olve theſe ©eries. | 

In ſome places the conveniencie of Wa- 
ter may eaſily be had fof ſuch a Refrigera- 
tory, both for the conſtant ſupply of cool 


; Spring-water, and for its evacuation again, 


which 1s as neceſlary as its ſupply : and in 
many places the Cideriſt may coftmand a 
Spring from ſome place a little diſtant from 
his Refrigeratory, but cannot ſo ealily be 
rid of it again z which muſt be as well con- 
ſidered of as the other, Therefore if you 
can conveniently make a Ciſtern in the 
bottom or on the ſide of your Cellar that 
will hold water, either of Stone or Brick 
well cemented, and if of Brick, plaiſtered 
with Plaiſter of Paris, or with a Cement 
made of Linſeed-oyl and Lime newly flak- 
ned, with alittle Cotton-woal beat into it, 
and can, as occa(ton requires, ſupply it 
with a deſcent-of cool Spring-water 3, your 
way to evacuate the ſame, will be with a 
ſmall Hand-pump, ſuch as they uſually uſe 
in ſmall Veſlels at Sea, and may be had 1 
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Of making Cider. 
Maritime Towns at an eaſie rate, with 
which you may pump your Ciſtern or Con- 
ſervatory dry orice a week, oftner or more 
ſeldome, as the warmth or coldneſs of the 
Air ſeems torequirez and ſupply it again 
from your Spring, or in defect thereof from 
ſore Well or Pump, whence you draw 
your Water for other occafions. But if 
your Ciftern be made in the Ground un- 
der your Cellar, you need only lay your 
Brick or Stone in Clay well tempered, and 
laid thick under the Brick or Stone, and on 
the ſides of the Ciſtern. 

Where.you have not the conveniency of 
Water, or are unwilling to be at the ex- 
pence, as in ſome places it may require, of 
making. ſuch Conſervatories 3 there the 
beſt way is to dig Vaults in your Cellars, 
under the Level of the bottome, or to make 
Niches ir the Walls near the Ground, and 
in them place your Bottles leaning : for the 
more they are remote from .the Air, -and 
the more encompaſſed with Stone or 
Earth, the cooler they will continue, and 
the leſs ſubje& to the inconveniencies that 
happen from the mutability of the Ambi- 
ent Air, | 

To accelerate maturity in your Bottle- 
drink, you may place them above Stairs 

| in 
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Of making Cider. 
in ſome Room warm'd by the Beams of the 
Sun 3 which will much haſten its maturity, 
and is eaſier performed than any Agitation 
can be-: but thus it will not long conti- 
mie, aud caution muſt be had to your 
Bottles, _ 4 

-. Binding; down the Corks of your Bot. 
tles in caſe of danger, is not ſo much'to be 
commended, as well fitting them in-by full 
Corks ; becauſe the Liquor were better fly 
the Cork than break the Bottle, which 
muſt be, in caſe the Cork be tyed down, 
and the Liquor not well qualified, 

In many places they boyl their Czder, 
adding thereto ſeveral Spices, which makes 
it very pleaſant, and abates the unſavory 
ſmack it contraQs by boyling, but withal 
gives it a high Colour. This way is not. to 
be commended, becauſe the Juice of the 
Apple is either apt to extract ſome ill fa- 
vour-from the Braſs or Copper, we being 
not acquainted with any other Veſſels to 
boyl it in, orthe' feces or ſediment. of it 
apt to burn by its adhering to the ſides of 
the Veſlel, it being boyld in a naked 
Fire. ; | 

But if yon are willing to boyl your C;- 
der, your Veſſel ought to be of Latter, 
which may be made large enough to boy! 
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Of making Cider- 
z good quantity, the 7iz yielding no bad 
Tin&ure to the Liquor. The Veſltl alſo 
ought to be broad and open, for themore 


expeditious waſtmg of the aqueous and 
= ick part of the Liquor, which 


arſt flies, in caſe the Muſt be newly taken 
from the Preſs, and the Apples ripened on 
the Tree, ground as ſoon as gathered, and 
ed as ſoonas ground : For it is not the 
yling only, but the ſidden waſting of 
the Phlegmatick part, that meliorates the 
remainder 3 the Spiritsin all Liquors reti- 
ring and contracting themſelves before Fer- 
mentation, as in all Muſts, and after putre- 
faftion, as in Yireger, and all acideager 
Liquors. For obſerve, how much ſoever 
you waſt in this evaporation of any fort 
of Muſt, or new Wurt, by ſo much 1s that 
which remains the ſtronger 3 ſo that you 
need not be ſo intent to procure Ebulliti- 
In, as expence of the meaner part of your 
Liquor. Alſo you may place this Latter: 
Vets in another Veſſel of Water, or in a 
thin Bedof Aſhes,to prevent the too fierce 
heat of the naked Fire ; alſo you may keep 
it ſirriog, which will expedite the Opera- 
tion, Before it be quite cold; you may 
fermetit or purify it to what degree you 


lraſe, 
: K | This 


Of making Oider. 
This Cider thus boyV'd add: purified,” to 
the expence of the one half,- will keep ves 
ry long, and be exceeding rich _— 
and not fo ill qualifyed, as'hath uſually 
been, in caſe you uſe caution - in the ope- 
ration, which is to be preferr'd to thoſe 
Spicy Additions. "T0 
It many times happens, that Cider that 


©*:4 U- hath beert good, by ill management or other 


accident becomes dead, flat, ſowre, thick, 
muddy, or muſty ; all which in ſome ſort 
or other may be cured. | 
Deadneſs or Flatneſs in Czder, which'is 
often occaſioned from the too free admiffi- 
on of Air into the Veſlel, for want 'of 
right ſtopping, and is.cured by grinding a 
ſmall parcel of Apples, and putting them 
in at the Bunghole, and ſtopping it cloſe, 
only ſometimes trying it by opening the 
ſmall vent,that it force uot the Veſſel ; bit 
then you muſt draw it off in a few days, 
either into Bottles or another Veſſel, leſt 
the Murc corrupt the whole Maſs ; which 
may alſo be prevented, incaſe you preſs 
your Apples, and put up only the new 
Muſt that comes from them on the decayed 
Cider. The ſame may be done in Bottles, 
by adding about a ſpoonful or two 'of new 
Mult to each Bottle of dead Cider, and 
ſtopping 
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Of making Cider. 
ſtopping it again. Cider that is dead or flat 
will oftentimes revive again of it ſelf, if 
cloſe ſtopt,uppa the revolution of the year 
and approaching Summer. 

"Tf Cider be acid, as ſometimes it happens 
by reaſon of the immaturity of the Fruit, 
too nimble an Operation, too great a Fer- 
mentation int the Veſlel, or too warm a 
Scjtuation, of your Veſlels wherein it is 
kept 3 this ſometimes becomes pleaſant a- 
gain, .in caſe itsLee be yet in the Veſſel, as 


bo oppoſed by a ſecond operation on it, 


but in caſe it doth not, if you add about 
a Gallon of unground-Wheat toa Hogſhead 
of it, it will very much ſweeten it, and 
make it pleaſant. The ſame effe&t will 
two or three Eggs put in whole, or a 
pound of Figgs{litt, produce, as is report- 
ed. Butthe fureſt remedy is Botling it 
with a Knob of $Sgar, in proportion ac- 
cording to the occaſion. 

There is ſome difference between a ſharp 
of acid Cider, anda Ciderthat is eager or 
turn'd. The firſt hath its Spirits free and 
volatile, and may eaſily be retrivd by a 
{all addition of new Spirits, or ſome edul- 
corating matter; but the latter hath part of 
its Spirits waſted, and part retired, that 
all additions are vain attempts to recover 
wind K.2 
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Of making Cider. 
This Cider thus boy1'd and purified, to 
the expence of the one half, will keep ve: 
ry long, and be exceeding rich and ſtrong, 
and not fo ill qualifyed, as'hath uſually 
been, in caſe you uſe caution - in the ope- 
ration, which is to be preferr'd to thoſe 
Spicy Additions. | 


It many times happens, that Cider that 


rowing 4 U- hath been good, by 11] management or other 


accident becomes dead, flat, ſowre, thick, 
muddy, or muſty ; all which in ſome ſort 
or other may be cured. 

Deadneſs or Flatneſs in Czder, which' is 
often occaſioned from the too free admiſfi- 
on of Air into the Veſlel, for want of 
right ſtopping, and is cured by grinding a 
ſmall parcel of Apples, and putting them 
in at the Bunghole, and ſtopping it cloſe, 
only ſometimes trying it by opening the 
ſmall vent,that it force not the Veſſel : but 
then you muſt draw it off in a few days, 
either into Bottles or another Veſlel, leſt 
the Murc corrupt the whole Mals 3 which 
may alſo be prevented, in caſe you preſs 
your Apples, and put up only the new 
Muſt that comes from them on the decayed 
Cider. The ſame may be done in Bottles, 
by adding abouta ſpoonful or two of new 
Mult to each Bottle of dead Cider, and 


{topping 
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Of making Cider. 
ſtopping it again. C7dey that is dead or flat 
will oftentimes revive again of it felf, if 
cloſe ſtopt,upoa the revolution of the year 
and approaching Summer. 

Tf Cider be acid, as ſometimes it happens 
by reaſon of the immaturity of the Fruit, 
too nimble an Operation, too great a Fer- 
mentation in the Veſlel, or too warm a 
Scituation of your Veſlels wherein it is 
kept 3 this ſometimes becomes pleaſant a- 
gain, .in caſe its Lee be yet in the Veſſel, as 
15 ſuppoſed by a ſecond operation on it, 
but. in caſe it doth not, if you add about 
a Gallon of unground-Wheat to a Hogſhead 
of it, it will very much ſweeten it, and 
make it pleaſant, The ſame effe& will 
two or three Eggs put in whole, or a 
pound of Figgs\litt, produce, as is report- 
ed, Butthe ſureſt remedy is Botling it 
with a Knob of S»gar, in proportion ac- 
cording to the occaſion. 

There is ſome difference between a ſharp 
or acid Cider, and a Cider that is eager or 
turn'd. The firſt hath its Spirits free and 
volatile, and may eaſily be retriv'd by a 
{all addition of new Spirits, or ſome edul- 
corating matter; but the latter hath part of 
its Spirits waſted, and part retired, that 
all additions are vain attempts to recover 
= K 2 It 
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Of making Cider. 

If your Cider be Muſty, which happens 
either from the places the Fruit lay in be- 
fore Grinding, or from the Veſſels through 
which the Pulp or Muſt hath paſt, or that 
the Cider is contain'd in; the Curethere- 
of is very difficult. Although in ſome 
meaſure the ill ſavour of it may be corre@- 
ed by Muſtard-Seed ground with ſome of 
the " Aon Cider. 

Thick Cider is cafily cured at what Age 
ſoever, by exciting it to a fermentation,e1- 
ther by the addition of Muſtard made with 
Sack, orby the addition of new Pulp or 
Muſt, or of rotten Apples ; Or (which 
will doit when all fails) by purifying it 
with 1ſg/aſs, or Fiſh-glew, as before is 
directed. 

Racking of Cider is much commend- 
ed by ſome, but the operation tedious, 
troubleſome, and coſtly, by reaſon of 
the change of Veſſels of different ſizes, 
the latter being to be leſs than the former. 
And therefore not to be endured amongſt 
true Cideriſts, Purifying the Liquor before 
Tunning, being much to be preferred, 

If the Veſlel before Cider be tunned u 
into it, be fumed with Sulphur, it m 
conduceth to the preſervation of this or 
any other kind of Liquor : which = be 
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Of making Cider. 

done by laying Brimſtone on a Rag, or by 
dipping a Rag in melted Brimſtone, and 
by a Wire letting it down into the Veſle], 
being fired, will fill the Veſſel full of ſmoak; 
then take it out, and immediately tun up 
your Liquor, which gives it no ill taſte nor 
favour, and is an excellent preſerver of 
your health,as well as of the Liquor. 

But the better way for this operation is, 
by making alittle Earthen pot wherein to 
burn your Brimſtone, . the cover of it to 
extend in a Pipe about two Foot for your 
Mouth, and another Pipe togo out of the 
ſide ofthe Pot into the Bung-hole of the 
Veſſel, in which the Cider is put to be pre- 
ſerved:about half way deep into theLiquor, 
put your Rags dipp'd in Brimſtone,into the 
pot, add Fire toit, cover your pot, blow 
at your Pipe, which will encreaſe the Fire, 
and drive the Fume into the middle of the 
Liquor in the Barrel, andalſo fill the Va- 
cancies of the Veſſel ; Then ſtop it clole, 
by which means the Cider is impregnated 
with the Spirit of Su{phyr, which will give 
it no alteration, ſave only for its falubrity 
and duration. 

It isevident, that Cider by time changes 
Its greeniſh Colour, for a bright yellow, 1n- 
clining to redneſs. 

SECT, 


of making Cider. 


SECT. VI. 
Of making Water-Cider, 


It is obſerv'd that many ſorts of Apples 
thorowly mature, will endure ſome ad- 
dition of Water, without any prejudice to 
the Drink, eſpecially in the I{land of Jer- 
ſey, where they frequently give it a daſh. 
This dilution is only with Apples of a mel- 
low and rich Juice, and is neceſlary .ta 
helpits clarification 3 the Cider it ſelf be- 
ing of too glutinous a ſubſtance, and they 
not acquainted with any other.” way of- at» 
tenuating it. Ty 
To ſome forts of Fruit that are of them- 
ſelves acid, crude, or of a thin Juice, di- 
lation 1s very improper; but if the Water 
be boyl'd, and let ſtand till it be. cold, it 
will be the better; that abating much of 
its crudity. | | 
Water mixt with the Fruit in the Grind- 
ing, incorporateth better with the Cider, 
thanif added in the Veſſel; and if mixt 
in the Veſlel, better than if added in the 
Glaſs. By the Addition of Water can no 
other advantage be expected than the en- 
creaſe of the Liquor, as we uſually make 
more Small Beer than Strong, of the. ſame 

"2 | quantity 


Of making Cider. 
quantity of Malt, for the ordinary ex- 
pence in Oeconomy. 

After you have preſſed out your Cider, 
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Ciderkin 


you may alſo put the Mvrc up intoa large yr pure, 


Vat, and add thereto what quantity you 
think convenient of boyl'd Water (being 
firſt cold again 2 ) if about half the quanti- 
ty of the Cider be preſſed from it,it will be 
p if as much as the Cider, then but 
mall: let' this: Water ſtand on it about 
forty-eight hours, and then preſs it well. 
That which comes from the Prefs, Tun up 
immediately, and ſtop it up, you may 
drink it in a few days. This being the moſt 
part Water, will clarify of it ſelf, and ſup- 
plies the place of Small-Beer in a Family, 
and to many much more acceptable. 

You may amend' it by the addition of 
the Setling or Lee of your Cider that you 
Jaſt purifyed, by putting it up on the Pulp 
before preſſure; or by adding ſome over- 
plis'of Cider,” that your other Veſſels will 
not hold, or by Grinding ſome falling or 
refuſe Apples that were not fit to be added 
to your Cider, and preſſing it with this. 

This Ciderkin or Purre may be made 
to "keep long , in caſe you boyl it af- 
ter' preſſure, with ſuch a proportion of 
Hops as. you uſually add to your Beer that 
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you intend ta keep for the ſame time, and 
1t will be thus very well preſerv'd; but then 


you need not boyl your Water befqre the 


adding it to your Murc; 


SECT. VII. 
of Mixtures with Cider. 


There is not any Liquor that hath leſs 
need of Mixtures than Cider, being of it 
{elf ſo excellent, that any addition whatſo- 
ever maketh it leſs pleaſant : but being ſo 
neceſſary a Drink for the preſervation: of 
health, and tending to Longzvity, it may 
be the moſt proper Vehicle to transfer the 
vertues of many Aremetickh and Medici- 
nal Drugs, Spices, Fruits, Flowers, Rootr, 
&c. into eyery part of man, beyond any 0+ 
ther Liquor whatſoever, - | 

With it may þe made Juniper-Cider, by 
the addition of the Berries dried, fix, 
eight, or ten to each Bottle in the battling 
of it, or elſe a proportionable quantity in 
the Barrel : the taſte whereof is ſomewhat 
ſtrange, which by uſe will be much aba- 
ted. 

Ginger may be added with ſuccels, 
it making the Cider more briſk and lively 
than otherwiſe it would þe, 

Dried 


Of making Cider. 
Dried Roſemary may be added in the 
Veſſel, and doth not make it very unplea- 
fin 

| imbib'd therein, produceth 
the effect that it doth in 7e. 

The _ of Currants preſery'd ſim- 
ply, without any Sugar or Water, a few of 
the cleer drops of it, tingeth and matureth 
early Cider, which to ſome might otherwiſe 
ſcem too luſcious. 

The Juice of Resberries preſerv'd, or 
the Wine thereof, gives an excellent 
tincture to this Liquor, and makes it very 

leaſant, if the Cider be not toonew or too 
uſcious. 

For cooling Tinures to Cider, the Juice 
of the Mulberry is to be preterr'd, 

And next to that, the Juice of the 
Blackberry 5 both ripening about the time 
of making Cider. 

_ Elder-berries are much commended by 

ſome to be preſſed amongſt your Apples, 
or the Juice of them added to yqur Ci- 
er. 

The Clove-July-F lower dried and ſteep'd 
in Cider, gives it an excellent TinQure and 
Flavour, 

Thus may the Vertues of any dried 
Flowers, Leaves, Roots, &c. þe —— 
an 


Of making Perry: 


and convey'd-into our bodies: by the mol 
pleafatit Vehicle that can be'obtalned. 


SECT. VIII.: 


Of making other forts of Wi Ines or vr Drinks 

4 Frutts. bo 

' Beſides Cider; there are: many: other -ctt- 
rous Drinks thit- ivay be prepared out'of 
our Britiſh Fruits : As Perry, whereof there 
is'a great quantity 'made yearly'in ſeveral 
places of this Kingdom: and its' operation 
ſ' muth hke'imto that of Cider} that we 
tited ſay eas itt this place: * 

Pears ſhould not be too mellow when 
they are ground; for then'-they are fo 
pulpy, that they” will not caſily part with 
their Juice; | ©" " 

If Crabs betabtt with Peirs in: grinding, 
it very much improves -the--P?rry 3 the 
proportion thuſt be with diſeretion, accor- 
dirty as the ſwee ne of the'Pear requires. 

\Þerry, if 'well ade, and of good Pears, 
will keep equally with Cider. The "A 

iry-Pear is eſtcerhed the belt to yield la 

Ing Perry. '* 

Although the Planting of Vineyards it 

this land” 1s not ſo much' in uſe as in the 


kiſbrs Southerly Countries, 'nor are our 
ſeaſons 
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faſans ſo conſtant for the - maturation of 


the Fruit of the Vine, as'they are in Con- 
tinents:of the- ſame Latitadez yet may we 
propagate + this Plant to- a oood effett in 


. | (ome warm 'Scituations, and eſpecially on 
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the ſides 'of Buildihgs, Walls, cc. and 
where there are any ſtore: of them, very 
good Wine may be made of the great plen- 
ty of their Liquor; and much' better than 
any of the French Wines uſually imported 
here, in caſe caution and {Kill beuſc its 
preparation, 


When you perceive your 'Grapes to be The time of 


plump. and tranſparent, and the Seeds ot 
Stones to come forth black and cleer, and 
not clammy, and the Stalks begin to' wi- 
ther, then: gather them, for-they cannot be 
oyer-ripe 3 neither will Rain or Froſt in- 
jure them, [ſo that the weather be dry ſome 
time before gathering. 

- Cut them off from the Branches. and 
hot pull them, ' and in the Moons decreaſe, 
preſerving them from bruiſes as much as 
you can. 


dom all of 'a/ripeneſs, and'the Stalks con- * 
tain ſomething of crudity: m:themz there- 
fore it would not be Ioſt Jabour to cult or 
ſeparate the more ripe from the leſs, and 
from 


Here in this cold Country they are el- Makin of 
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Of making Grape-Wine. 
from the Stalks, before you preſs out 
Wine z by which ow fo od, 
Wine comparable with the beſt French 
Wines that are preſs'd from the Grapes 

iſcuouſly ;and this Fire thus made of 
ſeleted Grepes, will laſt ſeveral years, as 
hath been experienced. 

When your Wine is tunned, leave 

of the Veſſel void or empty, and ſtop 
it up cloſe immediately, and that very well, 
leſt it looſe its Spirits 3 which vacancie you 
may again fu . after ten or twelve days 
with other Wine that hath been allo fer- 
mented : which repletion muſt be reitera- 
ted as oft as there is occaſion. 

If you intend to make C/aret, you mnſt 
let your Murc or Chaff abide in the Mult 
fix or eight days, or as you will have it, 
more orich, ruff or tin&ured, before you 
preſs it out; but in the interim be ſure t 
cover your Vat cloſe. | 

North-wizd: are reported to be very bad 
for the ſowring of Wines; therefore be 
careful to keep them from it. 

To purihe Wine, take the thin Shavings 
or PRIIgns Beech, the Rinde being peel'd 
off, and boyl them in water to abate the 
Tankneſs of them ; then dry them through- 
ly ; and with theſe may you purifie _ 
avout 
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about a peck will ſerve a Hogſhead; which 


Chips will ſerve often times, being waſhed, 
dried, and preſerved. 

Some meliorate their Wine by p 
Raiſons of the Sun with the Grapes a little 
plumped. before-hand, or by boyling half 
the Muſt an hour together, ſcummiag -it, 
and adding it hot to the other half : this 
meliorates that half that is boyled, and 
cauſeth a fermentation in the other ; bur 
this is left to farther experience. 

With well-ripened Grapes, diligent ſor- 
ting them, eaſte preſſure, and well purify- 
ing and preſerving its Juice, #ize may 
here be made in goodneſs and duration 

ual to the beſt and moſt Soxtherly French 

ines that are uſually imported hither, 
as hath been divers times experienced for 
ſeveral years ſucceſſively, by one that hath 
produced excellent Fine of ſeveral years 
preſerving. 

For __ a Wall Grapes will ripen 
very well in moſt years, and the beſt of 
them ſeparated from the more immature, 
and from the Stalks, yield a luſcious Juice; 
and thoſe gently bruiſed yield a thin Muſt 
that hath of bn ſelf =- little of the flyi 
Leein it 3 and that alſo being precipitat 
or taken off, the Wine will not be ſo apt 
co 
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to ferment'; 'which' is the principal cauſe 


of its ſudden decaying. © This Wire pre. 
ſerv'd in your Refrigeratoty, will continue 
good for ſeveral years ; its Spirits thereby 
multiplying 'and heightning, that makes 
it equal to: thoſe Wires that received a far 
greater degree of -maturation in their Fruit 


-more expoſed tothe perpendicular Beams 


of the Sun: | 


cherry © There is ſcarce any Fruit more eaſily pro- 


Wnt. 


Plam-winks 


pagated thari' the. Cherry,' nar Any Fruit 
that 'bears more conſtantly; and plentiful. 
ly : that is a ta]l and Orchard-Tree, the 
Fruit whereof yields a fine acid: pleaſant 
Juice, and'mix'd with the more fat and 
Iuſcious Wines of 'Spair, make a very good 
Wine, by the addition of' Sugar wheteby 
topreſerve it. © al 

Or the Juice it ſelf, gently preſſed from 
the Fruit, may, by a convenient addition 
of Sugar, make a very pleaſant Wine, and 
durable , if boylted together 3 but in the 
boyling caution muſt be had, leſt it attratt 
ſome ill favour from the Veſſel. E 

This Frutt' is alſo cafie of Propagation, 
and no doubt but ſome of the more juicie 
fort of theni, efpecially the Damſrr, would 
yield an excellent Liquor, but ſcarcel 
durable unleſs boyl'd with Sugar, and we 


purt- 
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Of making other ſorts of Wines. 
| purifi'd, or elſe the Sagar boyI'd before- 
e. | hand in watet, and then' added : the Juice 
| of the Pls being of a thick ſubſtance; 
y | will cafily bear dilution.” This is eaſily 
es | experithented where Plums are in' great 
ar {| plenty. | 
ith The' Red Dwtch- Carrant, or Corinth, (1, 
is Þ yields a very rich and well-coloured Juice, win 
which if ſaffered to hang on the Trees ſix 
0-f or ſeven weeks after they are red, will 
itÞ yield a Vinous Liquor, which'is to be dilt- 
LJ} ted with an equal quantity' off water boy- 
1» led with refined Sugar, #bout the propor- 
it tion of one pound to 'a gallon of' your 
4} Wine ( when mixt with the water) and 
1 £ after the Water and Sugar fo boyled toge- 
5 | ther's cold, then mix it with the Juice of 
the Cxrrants, and purifie it with Iſinglef 
m {| diſfolv'd in part of the ſame Liquor, or in 
nll Fhitewine, as is before directed for 'the 
4 purifying of Cider, after the rate of” 'an 
je || ounce to eight or ten'Gallons; but boyl it 
+ | not in a Braſs Veſſel, for the reafons before- 
| mentioned. This will raiſe a Scum on it of 
1, | a great thickneſs, and leave your Wine in- 
ic} different clear, which you may draw out 
dJ either at a Tap; or by your $iphor, into a 
j Barrel, where it will finiſh its Fermentation, 
1} and in three weeks or a Month become fo 
pure 
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pure and limpid, thit you may Bottle it 
with a piece of Loaf-Sugar in cach Bottle, 
in bigneſs according to your diſcretion ; 
which will not only abate its quick acidit 
that it may as yet retain, but make it bri 
and lively. h 

At thetime you Bottle it, and for ſome 
time after, it will taſte a little ſweet-ſowre, 
from the Sugar, and from the Currext; but 
after it hath ſtood in the Bottles fix or 
eight weeks, it will beſo well united, that 
it will be a delicate, Palatable, rich Wine, 
tranſparent as the Ruby, of a full Body, and 
in a Refrigeretory very durable;and the lon- 
ger you keep it, the more Yizoxs will your 
Liquor be. | 

By the letting your Cxrrants hang on the 
Trees until they are through ripe, which 
19 long after they are become red, digeſts 
and matures their Juice, that it needs not 
that large addition of Sugar, that other- 
wiſe it would do, in caſe the Fruit had been 
gathered when they firſt ſeem'd tobe ripe, 
as is vulgarly uſed, and the common Re- 
ceipts dirett, Alſo it makes the Liquor 
more ſpirituousand Vinous,and more capa- 
ble of duration, than otherwiſe it would 
| be, if the Fruit had not received fo great 

a ſhare of the Sun, Th 
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Of making other ſorts of Wine. 

The Goosberry-Tree being one of the 
greateſt Fruit-bearing Shrubs, yields a 
pleaſant Fruit, which although ſomewhat 
luſcious, yet by reaſon of 1ts groſs Lee, 
whereof it is full, it is apt to become acid, 
unleſs a proportion of Water ſweetned 
with Sugar (but not with ſo much as the 
other acid-Liquors) be added unto it ; this 
Liquor of any other will not bear a de- 
coction becauſe it will debaſe its colour 
from a Wine colour to a brown not plea- 
ſant in Whitiſh Wines or Liquors. 


There is no Shrub yields a more pleaſant Racberrys 
W:1t. 


Fruit than the R2sberry-Tree, which is ra- 
ther a Weed than a Tree, never living 
two years together above-ground. Nor 1s 
there any Fruit that yields a ſweeter and 
more pleaſant Juice than this, which being 
extracted ſerves not only to add a flavour 
to molt other Wines or Liquors, but by a 
ſmall addition of Water and Sugar boyl'd 
together, and when cold, added to this 
Juice, and purified makes one vi the moſt 
pleaſant drinks in the World. 

Having given you a taſte of niolt Wines 
made by preſſure of the Juices out of the 
Fruits, You may allo ' divert your ſelf 
with the blood of the Grape or any other 
of the before-mentioned Limpid Liquors, 

L ting'd 
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pure and limpid, thit you may Bottle it 
with a piece of Loaf-Sugar in cach Bottle, 
in bigneſs according to your diſcretion 
which will not only abate its quick acidi 
that it may as yet retain, but make it briſk 
and lively. | 

At thetime you Bottle it, and for ſome 
time after, it will taſte a little {weet-ſowre, 
from the Sugar, and from the Carrext; but 
after it hath ſtood in the Bottles fix or 
eight weeks, it will beſo well united, that 
it will be a delicate, Palatable, rich Wine, 
tranſparent as the Ruby, of a full Body, and 
in a Refrigeratory very durable;and the lon- 
ger you keep it, the more Yizoxs will your 
Liquor be. | 

By the letting your Cxrra»ts hang on the 
Trees until they are through ripe, which 
19 long after they are become red, digeſts 
and matures their Juice, that it needs not 
that large addition of Sugar, that other- 
wiſe it would do, in caſe the Fruit had been 
gathered when they firſt ſeem'd tobe ripe, 
as is vulgarly uſed, and the common Re- 
ceipts dire, Alſo it makes the Liquor 
more ſpirituousand Vinous,and more capa- 
ble of duration, than otherwiſe it would 
| be, if the Fruit had not received fo great 
a ſhare of tke Sun, Th 
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of making other ſorts of Wine. 

The Goosberry-Tree being one of the 
greateſt Fruit-bearing Shrubs, yields a 
pleaſant Fruit, which although ſomewhat 
luſcious, yet by reaſon of its groſs Lee, 
whereof it is full, it is apt to become acid, 
unleſs a proportion of Water fſweetned 
with Sugar (but not with ſo much as the 
other acid-Liquors) be added unto 1t z this 
Liquor of any other will not bear a de- 
cottion becauſe it will debaſe its colour 
from a Wine colour to a brown not plea- 
ſant in Whitiſh Wines or Liquors. 


There is no Shrub yields a more pleaſant Racberrys 
Wt. 


Fruit than the R2sberyy-Tree, which is ra- 
ther a Weed than a Tree, never living 
two years together above-ground. Nor 1s 
there any Fruit that yields a ſweeter and 
more pleaſant Juice than this, which being 
extracted ſerves not only to add a flavour 
to molt other Wines or Liquors, but by a 
ſmall addition of Water and Sugar boyl'd 
together, and when cold, added to this 
Juice, and purified makes one vi the moſt 
pleaſant drinks in the World. 

Having given you a taſte of niolt Wines 
made by preſſure of the Juices out of the 
Fruits. You may allo ' divert your ſelf 
with the blood of the Grape or any other 
of the before-mentioned Limpid Liquors, 
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ting'd with the flavour and ſpirituous haut- 
guſt of other Fruits that cannot fo eaſily 
and liberally afford you their Juices. As 
of the Apricock, which ſteepd in Wine, 
givesthe very taſte ofthe Fruit; alſo Clove- 

uly-Flowers, or other ſweet-ſented Flow- 
ers doth the like. You may alſo make expe- 
riment of ſome ſorts of Peaches, NeForines, 
&c. what effe& they will have upon thoſe 
ſorts of drinks. 
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Of making ſome other Drinks or Wines 
uſually drank in this Iſland. 


Beſides ſuch Drinks or Liquors that are 
commonly made of the Fruits of Trees or 
Shrubs, there are ſeveral other pleaſant, 
wholeſome, and neceſſary Drinks, made of 
Trees, Leaves, Grains, mixtures of ſeveral 
things, that are not to be omitted or want- 
ing 1n your Conſervatory to make It com- 
pleat, 

As Metheglin or Hydromel, that 1s pre- 
pared out of Hoxy extrafted by the dili- 
gent Bee out of ſeveral Vegetables, be- 
mg one of the moſt pleaſant and univer- 
ſal Drinks the Northern part of Exrope 


attords, and was in uſe among the An- 
clents 
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tients that inhabited theſe colder Coun- 
tries, before Wine or other Vinous Li- 
quors became fo generally uſed; and 1s 
yet in ſeveral cold Countries the moſt ex- 
cellent Drink that they have of their own 
making, where Wines and other Vinous 
Liquors are not {0 eaſily nor well prepared; 
The Subject whereof it 1s made, Hoey, be- 
ing to be had in every part of-£xrope, from 
the moſt Southerly parts of Spain,7taly,&c. 
to the molt Northerly. It being aftirm'd 
by Hiſtoriographers,that there is Hony with- 
in the ArF;ch-Circle or Frozen Zone. 

Thoſe that hv'd formerly in the more 
Southern parts (as Pliny reports) made a 
Drink compounded of Hoxy and tart Wine; 
which they term'd Melitites, by the addith» 
on, of a Gallon of Hory to five Gallons 
of their Wine, making thereof no doubt 
a very pleaſant Liquor : to which Yirgi! 
ſeems to allude, when he (ings 


Dulcia mella premes;, nec tantum dulciz 
quantum , 
Et liquida, & durum Bacchi domitura 


ſaporem. 
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Honey you may preſs, 
Not only ſweet, but ſhall be purely fine, 


And fit to qualify your ſharpeſt Wine. 


This Drink was alſo called 0iomel by 
Dioſcorides, and others in that Age. 

In Swedeland, Muſcovia, Ruſſia, and as 
far as the Czſþiar Sea, they make great 
ſtore of this Drink, and Meth, which 1s a 
ſmaller ſort of it, made of the worſt Hozey, 
and of the refuſe of all the reft. 

This Metheelin or Hydromel, they pre- 
fer in thoſe cold Countries before any other 
Drinks, preparing it diverſſy to pleaſe 
their Palates; The beſt receipt whereof 
that I have obſerved to be made by them 
15 thus. 

They take Rasberries which grow plen- 
tifully 1n thoſe parts, and put them into fair 
Water, fortwoor three Nights (I ſuppoſe 
they bruiſe them firſt) that the Water may 
extra their taſte and colour. Into this 
Water they put of the pureſt Hozey,in pro- 
portion about one pound of Hoxey to three 
or four of Water ; according as they would 
have it ſtronger or ſmaller. Then to give 
it a fermentation, they put a Toſt into it 
dipp'd in the Dregs or Grounds of Beer ; 
which 
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which when it hath (et the 2etheelin at 
work, they take out again, to prevent any 
ill Savour it may give ; it they delire to 
ferment it long, they ſet in a warm place ; 
which when they pleaſe to hinder or ſtop, 
they remove 1t into a cool place; after it 
hath done fermenting, they draw it off the 
Lee for preſent uſe 3 to add to its excellen- 
cy, they hang 1n 1t a little bagg wherein 
Is Cinamon, Grains of Paradice, and a few 
Cloves, This may do very well for preſent 
drinking, But if you would make your 
Metheglin of the ſame ingredients, and to 
be kept (time meliorating any ſort of 
Drinks) you may preſerve your Juice of 
Rasberries at their proper ſeaſon. And 
when you make your Methegter, decoft 
your Honey and Water together, and when 
it is cold, then add your Juice of Rasber- 
ries which was before prepared to keep, 
and purify your Methegliz by the means be - 
fore preſcrib'd, or ferment it, either by a 
Toſt dipped in Yeſt,or by putting a ſpoon- 
ful of Yeſt unto it, to which you may add 
the little bag of Spices before mentioned. 
Then let it ſtand about a Month to be tho- 
rowly purified, and then bottle it, and pre- 
ſerve it for uſe, and it may in time become 
a curious Drink, 

L 3 They 
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They allo ſteep Ravberries in Aqua-Vite 
twenty-four hours, and adde that ro their 
Hydromel ; which 1s a great amendment 
of it. 

The ſame people alſo extra&t the Jui- 
ces of Strawberries, Mulberries, and Cher- 
Ties, and make the ſame uſe of them in 
their Hydrome!, as they did of the Ras- 
berries. 

Many Receipts are handed from one to 
another, for the making of Metheglin or 
Hydromet, wherein are Dread green Vege- 
tables preſcribed to be uſed, as Sweet-Bryar- 
Leaves, Thyme, Roſemary, &c. which are 
not to be uſed green, by them that intend 
to make a quick, brisk and lively Drink ; 
green and criide herbs dulling and flat- 
ning the Spirits of the Liquor to' which 
they are added, as you will finde if you 
adde green Hops inſtead of dry to your 
Beer : neither wllany green herb yield its 
vertue [o ealily as when dry. But Spices 
and Aromatick herbs are very neceſſary to 
adde a flavonrto the Metheelir, and abatc 
1ts too luſcioustaſte, 

It is uſually alſo direFed, that the 
Afethbeglin when boyling, ſhould be ſcum- 
med , to take off the filth that ariſcth 
trom it in the gecoction : which 1s not 
Dy [HR ft 
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ſo neceſlary as it is pretended to be; for 

that ſcum remaining behind, will be of uſe, 

and a help to its fermentation, and makes. 
the Liquor afterwards to become the more 

Iimpid 35 and doth not unite again with it, 

as 18 vulgarly believed, it being a Maxime 

in Philoſophy, that Feces once ſeparated, 

will never re-unite. 

So that if you take Honey, Live-Honey, 
that naturally runs from the Combs, (and 
that from Swarms of the ſame year is the 
be[t)8& addeſo much Horey to clear Spring- 
Water, that when the Hoey is diſſolved 
thorowly, an Egg will not ſink to the bot- 
tome, but eaſily ſwim up and down init 3 
Then boyl this Liquor 1n a Braſs, or rather 
Copper Veſlel, for about an hour or more 3 
and by that time the Egg will ſwim above 
the Liquor, about the breadth of a Groat, 
then let it cool; the next morning you 
may barrel itup, adding to the proportion 
of fifteen Gallons an ounce of Ginger, half 
an ounce of Ciramon, Cloves and Mace of 
eachan ounce, all groſly beaten, for it you 
beat it fine, it will always float in your 
Metheelin, and make it foul ; and it you 
put it in whilſt it is hot, the Spices will loſe 
their Spirits. You may alſo if you pleaſe 
ade a little poonful of Yeſt at the Bung- 
L 4 ' hole 
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hole to encreaſe its fermentation, but let it 
not ſtand too cold at the firſt, that being a 
principal impediment to its fermentation;as 
ſoon as it hath done working, ſtop it up 
cloſe, and let it ſtand for a Month, then 
draw it into Bottles, which if ſet in a Re- 
frigeratory,as before was direCted for Cider, 
it will become a moſt pleaſant Vinous 
Drink, dayly looling its luſcious taſte z,the 
Jonger it is kept, the better it will be. 

By the floating of the Egg you may 
judg of its (trength, and you may make it 
more or leſs ſtrong as you pleaſe by adding 
of more Hozey, or more Water. 

By loag boyling it is made more pleaſant 
and more durable, ; 

As well in theſe Northern parts of Fy- 
rope, as in many places of Aſza, and Africa, 
may we extract the Blood of Trees them- 
ſelves, and make them drinkable. The 
delicacy of our Liquors made of Fruits and 
Grains, very much abates the eager proſe- 
cution of ſuch deſignes, yet the pleaſant- 
neſs and falubrity of the Blood of ſeveral 
Trees, have given encouragement, to ſome 
Virtusk, to beſtow their labour and {kill 
on them, and nat in vain, The Sycomore 
and Vallrnt-Trees are ſaid to yield excel- 
{et Juice, but we inE-glarnd have not had fo 
| : grear 
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preat experience in any, as in that of the 
Birch-tree. 

Which may be extracted in very great 
quantities where thoſe Trees are plenty, 
many Gallons in a day may be gathered 
from the Boughs of the Tree by cutting 
them of leaving their ends fit to go into 
the mouths of the Bottles, and ſo by hang- 
ing many Bottles on ſeveral Boughs, the 
Liquor will diſtil into them very plenti- 
fully. 

The ſeaſon for this work, is from the end 
of Februdry to the end of March, whillt 
the Sap riſes, and before the Leaves ſhoot 
out from the Tree z for when the Spring is 
forward and the Leaves begin to appear, 
the Juice, by a long digeſtion 1n the Branch, 


grows thick and coloured, which before 


was thin and limpid. The Sap alſo diltils 
not in cold weather, whilſt the North and 
Eaſt-winds blow, nor in the night time, 
but very well and freely when the Soxth 
or Weſt-winds blow, or the Sun ſhine 
warm. 

That Liquor is beſt that proceeds from 
the Branches, having had a longer time in 
theTree,and thereby better digeſted and ac- 


been extracted from the Trunk, 
Thus 


quiring more of its flavour, than if it had 
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Thus may many Hogſheads ſoon be ob- 
tain'd : Poor people will (where Trees arefſ q 
plenty ) draw it for two pence or threeff a 
pence the Gallon. Toevery Gallon where-ſſ is 
of, adde a pound of refined Sugar,and boyl ff p 
it about a quarter or half an hours then c 
ſet it to cool, and adde a very little YeltÞ y: 
to it, and it will ferment, and thereby} m 
purge it ſelf from that little droſs the ti 
Liquor and Sugar can yield : then put it 
12 a Barrel, and adde thereto a ſmall pro-F is 
portion of Cinamon and Mace bruiſed, a-N F 
bout half an ounce of both to ten Gallons; a 
then ſtop it very cloſe, and about a month} th 
after bottle itz and in a few days you will C 
have a'moſt delicate briſk ine of a Fla P 
vour like unto Rheniſh. Its Spirits are off p' 
volatile, that they are apt to break the Bot-Y m 
tles, unleſs placed in a Refrigeratory, and x 
oive it a White head in the Glaſs, Thi} | 
Liquor is not of long duration, unleſs pre- 

rved very cool, 

Inſtead of every pound of Sugar, if you 
adde a quart of Honey and boyl it as before, 
2nd adding Spice, and fermenting it as you 
ſhould do Metheglin, it makes an admired 
Drink, both pleaſant and medicinabvle. 

Ale brewed of this Juice or Sap, 1s &- 


fteem'd very wholeſome, IN 
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quor Chocolate, that was in a manner Meat 
and Drink to a great part of America, and 
is very much uſed in moſt parts of it. The 
principal Ingredient 1s the Kernel of the 
Cacao-xnt, a Fruit growing in thoſe parts 
very plentifully, yet in ſo great eſteem a- 
mongl[t them, that it was amongſt the Na- 
tives as their Coin, 

To this Fruit they adde Achiote, which 
is made of the red Kernels of another 
Fruit there growing, by decocting them to 
a Pap, whereof they make Cakes. Alſo 
they adde Maiz, a Grain growing in that 
Countryz and Macaxochite, a kinde of 
Pepper, which tempers the cooling pro- 
perty of the other Ingredients : They 
mix therewith the Flowers of the Tree 


Xochinacatlis, and Tlilxochitle, and a Gum 


that drops from a Tree they call Holqua- 
huitle, which have excellent vertues with 
them z of - which the Americans com- 
poſe a pleaſant Drink, by decoCting the 
ſame in Wine,or Milk,or other Liquidities : 
And without queſtion, Kernels, Grains, 
and Flowers may here be found, that may 
make a counterfeit of it in taſte, and equal 
to 1t in vertue. ©xere, whether the Ker- 
nel of the 1Va/:ut may not ſupply the de- 
fect of the Cacao,it well ground. In 


I cannot paſs by naming this famous Li- Choculite. 
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their hands. The Leaves thus roll'd are 
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In China, plentifully grows a Plant they 
call Thea, on a Shrub much like unto our 
Mirtle-tree which bears a Leaf, that the 
Chineſes gather in the Spring one by one, 
and immediately put them to warm 1n an 
Iron Kettle over the fire; then laying them . 
on a fine light Mat,roll them together with 


again hang'd over the fire, and then roll'd 
cloſer together till they are dry, then put 
up mitts in Tin Veſſels, to preſerve 
them from moiſture, Thus they prepare 
and preſerve their beſt Leaves that yield 
the greateſt rates, but the ordinary they 
onely dry in the Sun; but in the ſhade is 
doubtleſs much better, the Sun having a 
great power to attract the vertue out of 
any Vegetable after its ſeparation from its 
Nouriſher. 

Boyl a quart of clean water, and then 
adde to it a few of theſe dry Leaves, 
which you may take up at once between 
the tops of your fingers, and let them thus 
ſtand in a covered Pot two or three mi- 
nutes, in whieh time the Leaves will be 
ſpread to their former breadth and ſhape, 
and yield their bitter, yet pleaſant taſte, 
This Liquor you may, if you pleaſe, edul- 
corate with a little Sugar, and make it an 
acceptable Drink, It's 
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It's probable ſome Engliſh Plants may 
yield a Leaf that may, thus ordered, make 
a pleaſant and wholeſome Drink. Seve- 
ral do uſe the Herb Betony, Sage, and 0- 
ther Herbs, after the ſame manner, 


—— 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the profits that may ariſe from 
propagating and preparing the 
ſaid Trees and Liquors, with the 
uſes and wertues of them, 


 * 1 WM _ 


Of the profits ariſing thereby. 


E all very well know that Advar- 
tage is the great Mark aim'd at by 
moſt, and the Haven to which the greater 
part of mankinde ſteer their Courſe. Itis 
that which makes the toil and labour of 
ſo many ingenious and induſtrious men 
become eafje and pfeaſant to them, and 
makes the Huſbandman wait with ſo much 
patience for his long expe&ed Crop; ſo 
that it is the profit and advantage that is to 
be expected from theſe Plantations _ 
mu 
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muſt encourage our Country-men to un. 
dergo the pains -and expence- that theſe 
will neceſſarily - require 3 part of which 
advantages are before already 1n general 
toucht at , but the more particular thoſe 
which are moſt to be reſpected. 

I am unwiling to trouble you with (0 
exatt an account as may be taken, how 
many greater and leſſer Trees ſhould be 
planted on an hundred or one thouſand 
Acres of Land, at ſo many foot and inches 
diftance, like what of latehath been pub- 
liſhed to the world, by an aceount to an 
Acorn, how many of them will plant one 
thouſand Acres of Land at a foot diſtance, 
©&«c. having more of nicety than diſcretion 
int z onely you may conclude, that one 
hundred Apple-trees may be planted in an 
Acre of ground at about twenty foot di- 
ſtance z which is a good ſize for the Red- 
ſireak,, that Tree never growing very 
large : the greater diſtance you plant them 
at, the fewer will be required : Conſidera- 
tion alſo muſt be had to the goodneſs of 
the Land; a dry hungry Soul requiring 
more Trees:than a. more liberal, becaule 
the Trees. will rarely be very large; and 
the more they ſhadow the, gronnd, the 
better, as before was obſerved, Ty 
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The Rates and Prizes of planting one 
hundred of theſe Trees, are alſo ealily to 
be computed 3 you may have them at the 
Gardeners,brought home, planted, and ſta 
ked,if they require it, for about five pound 
the hundred, 

The yearly profit of the Herbage or 
Tillage of this Acre of Ground for the 
firſt ſeven years after planting , may well 
be employed in digging about the Roots 
of the Trees, carrying off convenient and 
proper Soil or compoſt for them, and main- 
taining the Fences, paying Duties, &*c. 

At ſeven years end, theſe one hundred 
Trees may, one Tree with another, yield 
a buſhel of Apples each Tree : for al- 
though it is not to be denied, but that fome 
of them may have periſhed, and others, as 
yet but young, raiſed in their places, yet 
may ſome of theſe Trees at feven years 
growth bear two or three buſhels, and 
ſome a buſhel and a half, which may in the 
whole make one hundred buſhels, which 
at fix pence per buſhel is fifty ſhillings ; the 
Herbage then will be warth at leaſt twenty 
ſhillings per a-2um, although the Ground 
were worth leſs before it was planted : 
The eighth or ninth year your Trees may, 
one with another, and one year with ano- 
ther, 
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ther, yield you at leaſt two or three biiſh- 


els on a Tree, and ſometimes more 3 which 
at ſo low a rate, your five pound firſt ex- 
pended, and the forbearance of the pro- 
fit of your Land, and intereſt of your 
Money for ſeven years, will bring you in 
at the leaſt five pound per anxnm, the 
Herbage being ſtill allowed for the main- 
tainance of your Plantation. 

But if a good Fruit-year happen, and 
your one hundred Trees yield you four or 
five hundred buſhels of Fruit, and thoſe 
worth twelve pence or eigthteen pence 
the buſhel, it will, in one year, more than 
retaliate all your paſt labour, charge, and 
loſs. 

The like Calculation might be made of 
the profits ariſing from the propagating of 
ſeveral other ſorts of the before-mentioned 
Fruits ; but he that underſtands the me- 
thod of planting them, will eaſily compute 
the advantage, 


SECT.IL 
Of the Uſes of the ſaid Vinows Liquors, 


Beſides thoſe well-known Uſes of the 
Drinks before diſcourſed of, they are ca- 
pable of being converted unto other vety 
neceſlary 
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ceſſary 'Ulſes at ſuch times as either the 
Country 1s full ſtocked with it, or that 
you have any of it that may not be fo 
pleaſant and drinkable as you deſire: 
- For then you may, after due fermenta- 
tion, extract Spirzts, vulgarly called Brandy, 0” nating 
in great plenty, and very excellent, quick, 
and burning, | 
It being uſual for Cider, when old, to 
barn over the fire as Claret, owother French 
wine :-'for the older any Liquor 1s, if well 
kept, the more Spirits it yields. Cider alſo 
hath: been obſerved to yield an eighth 
part of good $przt- at an indifferent age 3 
but if. cloſe kept in a Refrigeratory for a 
year or two, it will yield much more. 
Allo ſome ſortsof Cider yield a greater 
plenty of Spirits than others. 
In Fraxce they make a very conſiderable 
advantage of the Spirits they diſti] out of 
their bad Wines,and refuſe-Grapes 3 which 
may as well be done here out of our bad Cz- 
der, and eſpecially out of a Liquor that 
may be preſſed out of Crabs when thorow 
Ripe, and Mellow 3; it being obſerved, that 
the rougheſt Fruit yields the moſt Spirits. 
Beſides the great advantage that may be 
made as aforeſaid, of the unpalatable Li- gr ,,4;; 
quers, In caſe they have loſt their Spi- /inegar- 
M rits. 
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rits, as it is uſually term'd, or rather that 
their Spirits are contrated or fixed, that 
they riſe not in diſtillation from the more 
Phlegmatick partsz Yet will theſe, or the 
moſt part of theſe Vinous Liquors make 
Vinegar,as hath been often experimented, 

Take C:der good or bad, and put it up 
upon the Kape, as the French do their bad 
Wines, and it will produce excellent Vine- 
gar, ſuch thaw bears the name of White- 
WWine-Vinegar, -and ſhall have a good CQs 
lour and taſte. 

Take the Juice of Red-Currats through 
Ripe, and adde thereto an equal quantity 
of Water, and let it ſtand in the Sun a- 
bout three or four weeks in a Barrel with 
the Bung-hole covered with a Tile-Shard 
only : then draw it off its. Lee, and you 
have a delicate red Vinegar, fit for molt Cu- 
linary Uſes; you may make it of the Juice 
alone, without any addition of Water: but 
I have obſerved the mixt to be the ſharpeſt. 
This alſo may you paſs through theRape,or a 
few Malaga-raiſens old & rotten will ſerve, 
and doubtleſs it will be much the better. 

The Rape our Vinegariſts make nfe of, 
they have out of France, it being onely the 
Huſks of Grapes cloſe preſſed, which have 
contracted an acidity, and is of the nature 
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bf Leaver, ot Teſt ; which uſed in an over- 

preat quantity, ferments event to an acidity. 

It is yet, I ſuppoſe, to be experimented, 
whether our Engliſh Grapes, or ſome other 

Fruit, will not make a Kape equal in ver- 

tue to the French, which 1s ſomewhat dif- 

ficult to obtain. 


SECT. III. 


Of the Medicinal Vertues of Fruits, and 
Drinks made of them. 


Tt is not to be expected that I ſhould 
here give you an exact account of the 
effets theſe Fruits and Wines have on 
humane bodies, it more becoming a Gradu- 
ate in the Medicinal Science. But to abate 
what any may. enviouſly obje& againſt the 
ſalubrity of thetn, and to encourage our 
Country-men in the uſe of them, I ſhall 
heregive you what have been generally ob- 
ſerved to be the vertues of ſeveral of our 
Country Fruits and Wines. 

As to Gardens and Orchards themſelves, of C:-4en; 
they have beer eſteem'd the pureſt of hu- 7 5 
mane pleaſures, and the greateſt refreſh- 
ments of the Spirits of man: for the ex- 
erciſes of plariting, grafting, pruning, and 
walking in them, very much teadeth to 

M 2 Salus 


Of the Medicinal wertues 
Salubrity, as alſo doth the wholeſome Airs 
found in them, which have been experi- 
enced not onely to cure ſeveral Diſtem- 
pers incident to our nature, but to tend 
towards the prolongation of life. 

The Fruits of the Earth, and eſpecially 
of Trees, were the firſt Food ordained for 
man to eat, and by eating of which ( be- 
fore fleſh became his meat ) he lived to a 
far greater age, than ſince any have been 
obſerved to have lived. And of all the 
Fruits our Northers parts produce, there's 
none more edible, nor more wholeſome, 
than Apples 3 which by the various prepa- 
rations of the Cook, are become a part 
of ourTable-entertainment almoſt through- 
out the year, and are eſteem'd to be very 
temperate and naurilhing, | 

They relax the Belly, which 1s a very 
good property in them ; but the ſweet 
more than the ſharp. b- 

They help Concodtion, eaten after meat 
with a little Bread : you may be confident 
that an Apple eaten after ! Gard; depreſ- 
ſeth all offenſive vapours that otherwiſe 
would offend the Head,and hinder ſleep. 

Apples roſted, icalded, or otherwiſe pre- 
pared, according to the {kill of the Ope- | 


ratour, are good in many hot Diſeaſes, a- 
gainlt Þ 


of Fruits and their Wines, 


gainſk Melancholy, and the Plenrifie ; the 
ecoCtion of them alſo with the Palp thin- 
ly mixt, cures the painful S$trargury or dif- 
ficulty of Urine, and Running of the Reins; 
and edulcorated with Sugar, is good to 
abate a tedious Cold. 

But Czder is much to be preferr'd, it 
_ the more pure and active part ſepa- 
rated from the impure and feculent ; and 
without all peradventure , is the moſt 
wholeſome Drink that is made in Fxrope 
for our ordinary ule, as before is obſerved. 

For its ſpecifick Vertues, there is not 
any Drink more effeCtual againſt the Sexr- 
vie. It is alſo prevalent againſt the Stoze, 
and by its mundifying quality, is good 
againſt the Diſeaſes of the Spleer, and is 
elteem'd excellent againſt Melancholy. 
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Of Cider; 


Pears are neer of a nature with Apples, Of Pears: 


and are of as great uſe in the Kitchin and 
Conſervatory : they nouriſh more, efpe- 
cially the Warden, which baked, and well 
ſ{weetned with Sugar, is held to be one 
of the beſt Reſtoratives to a Conſumptive 
man. 


The Wine made of them is more full of g gy; 


Spirit than that of the Apple, and eſteem'd 
a greater Cordial. 


The uſes and vertues of Grapes and Grapes: 


M 3 their 
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of Buixets. 


Cf Cherries. 


Of Plums, 


Of Currans 
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their Wine, are fo generally known, that 

it's needleſs to mention them. | 

Although Sxixces yield no Vinous 
Juice pleaſant to the Palate, yet are they 
not to be rejected in our Plantation or 
Vineyard , for their excellencie 18. the 
Kitchin and in the Conſervatory. 

Theſe Fruits, any ways preſerved ar 
prepared, are an excellent ſtringent and 
corroborating Medicine, 

The Cherry isa moſt innocent Fruit, and 
rarely hurts any, unleſs eatenin too great a 
quantity. 

TheWine made of them isa very pleaſant 
and proper Wine for the Summer-ſeaſon, 
cooling,ſtrengthning,and ſtirring up a good 
appetite to Meat. 

Plums are uſeful in the Kitchin, and 
many ſorts of them excellent to preſerve. 

Eaten raw, are cooling, and hurt not, 
unleſs in too great'a quantity. 

The Wine of them being well purified, 
1s near1n vertue to Cherry-wine. 

, Our Engliſh Carrars are ſharp, but very 
cooling,aſtringent,and corroborating, and 
very wholeſome, eaten raw : eating too 
many of theſe, is not to be feared, they 
wearying the mouth before they ſatiate 

the ſtomach, 
bra: rn The 
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of Fruits and their Wines, 


The wine that is made of them is one 
of the moſt pleaſant and wholeſome Wines 
made in this Iſle ; its ſpecifick Vertues are 
not yet vulgarly known, but queſtionleſs 
excellent againſt the Scarvze. 

Gooſeberries are cooling, and open the 0 6»{e- 
Belly ; the like vertue may be expected *”' 
from its Wine, There is no Fruit more 
innocent than this, rarely injuring any by 
the over-eating of them. 

They are for a long ſeaſon uſeful in the 
Kitchin, few Families being ignorant of 
their worth. 

After ſeveral other Summer-fruits are of xacer- 
paſt, Rasberries come in uſe for a fine coo- 7: 
ling repaſt; their Wine being one of the 
pleaſanteſt Liquors that can be obtained, 
and the moſt proper for the Autumanal 
ſeaſon, before Cider 1s become palatable. 

Strawberries area pleaſant cooling Fruit, 0 Straw- 


and the diſtill'd Water of them excellent *”* 
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| againſt the Store, Gravel, or Strangury. 


Aprecocks and Peaches are not ſo com- 07 4pre- 
mendable in this cold Climate for their Me- —_ = 
dicinal Vertues, as they are for their plea- 
ſant taſte, and excellencie 1n the Kitchin 
and Conſervatory. 

Unripe A#lberries crude or dried, are 0 Mil 
of an aſtringent quality z but if through 


M 4 ripe 
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7 oth:y 
Fruits. 


Of Methe- 
glins 


7 Birch- 


W11ts 


Of the Medicinal wertues 


ripe,they relax, The Juice of this Fruit s 
Anti-ſcorbutical, and therefore uſed tq 
waſh the mouths of ſych. that are affected 
with that Diſeaſe. | 

Figs, Walnuts, Filberds, Medlars, &c 
are not within the limits of this diſcourſe, 
therefore IT need not trouble the Reader 
with any thing of them. 

Metheglin, as it is in ſtrength, ſo it is 
in vertue, warming, animating, and mun- 
diſying ; reſtoring loſt Appetite, openeth 
the Stomach, ſoftneth the Belly ;z is good 
againſt the Conſumption of the Lungs, and 
2'l Conghs and Colds;againlt Duartan Agnes, 
and all Diſeaſes of the Brain, as Epzlepſees, 
Apoplexies, &c, it cureth the Telow Jaun- 
dies : and there is no better Drink againſt 
the ſevere pain of the Gravel in the Reins, 
or Stone in the Bladder ; neither 1s there 
any Liquor moreconducing to Long Lite 
than this and Cider, as the many Drinkers 
thereof can witneſs. 

The Vertues of the Liquar or Blood of 
the B7rch-tree have not long been diſcover- 
cd, we being bcholding to the learned 
Fan Helmont tor it 5 who in his Treatiſe 
of the Diſeaſe of the Stoze, hath very 
much applauded its vertues againſt the 
aftects of that Diſcaſe, calling the natural 
_ - 7 on. Liquor 


——_— = 
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of Fruits and their Wints: 


Liquor that flows from the wounded 


Branches of that Tree, 'the meer Balſam 
of the Diſeaſe of the $Sfoxe. Ale brewed 
therewith, as well as the Wine that is made 
of it, wonderfully operates on that Diſcaſe, 

Alſo Birch-wine 1s a great opener, and 
reputed to be a powerful Curer of the 


Ptifick, 
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Chocolate is a very great Reſtorative, 0f chocs- 


comforting and cheriſhing the inward parts, 
and reviving natural ſtrength, and hath a 
wonderful Fett upon Conſumptive and 
antient people, being drank hot in a mor- 
ning. 


[Alte 


The Vertues of Thea are very much ap- Of Tits, 


plauded, throughout the Countries where 
it is ſo much drank, againl(t all aftects of 
the Head, and obſtructions in the Stomach, 
of the Spleen and the Reins, 

[t drieth up all vapours that offend the 
Head,and annoy the Sight. 

It digeſteth any thing that lieth heayy 


qn the Stomach, and reſtoreth loſt Appe- 


tite, 

In brief , it is confidently affirmed 
throughout the vaſt Regions where it is 
plentitully drank, that the drinkers of this 
Liquor are never troubled with the Stoze 


Dr Gout, 
The 
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The Vertues hereof are more largely ff « 
diſcourſed of- in the ſeveral Hiſtories of Þ| © 
thoſe parts where it is propagated, and in 
a Paper printed by Mr. Tho»:45 Garway in / 
Exchange- alley neer the Royal Exchangein 
London, the principal Promoter and Diſ- 
perſer of this Leaf and Liquor. 
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{Corollary of the Names and 
Natures of moſt Fruits grow- 
ing in England. 


2 His Tract of the propagating 
LY Fa of Fruit-Trees, and extratt- 
5 b; &, ing, preparing, and preſer- 
5 Tm ving their Vinous Juices, 
> 5 ; cannot be compleat with- 
=SZZ out ſome Accompt of that 
variety of Fruits this Coyntry produ- 
ceth;which is a task beyond my ability ex» 
(ly to perform z every County,and many 
parts of each County, producing ſome fort 
or other of Fruit not known in the next;or 
at leaſt giving them other names, ſo that 
you cannot expe any exaCtneſs herein, 
Only a Catalogue of the moſt general and 
nſeful kinds that are either fit for the Ta- 
ble, Kitchin, ConfeCtionary, or the Preſs, 
ith ſome ſhort Notes or Obſervations on 
their ſpecifick natures or yertues, 


SECT, 
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SECT, I. 
of Apples. 


There is no Fruit growing in Ergland 
more uſeful or profitable than the Apple ; 
whereof there are many ſorts, 

The Aromatick or Golden Ruſſeting hath 
no compere, it being of a Gold-colour 
Coat, under a Ruſlet hair, hath ſome warts 
on it, its Fleſh of a yellow colour, its form 
of a flattiſh round. This Fruit is not ripe 
till after Michaelmas, lives over the Win- 


ter, and is without diſpute the moſt plea-fj ; 


ſant taſted Apple. that grows ; having a 
moſt delicate Aromatick hautguſt, and 
melting in the Mouth. 

- The Orexge- Apple, ſo called from its like- 
neſs in colour Fa. form to an Orenge, de- 
ſerves the next place, having a fine rough 
Gold-coloured coat, reſembling the Gol- 
den Pippin, only fairer ; lives long, and is 
of a very pleaſant taſte. 

The Golder-Pippin 18,as was ſaid,ſmaller 
than the Orexge- Apple, elfe much like it in 
colour, taſte, and long keeping. 

The Ayſ/et-Pearmain is a very pleaſant 
Fruit,continuing long on the Tree, and in 
the Conſervatory; partakes of both Ryſſet- 
ing 
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ing and Peermain in Colour and Taſte, the 
one ſide being generally Ry/et, and the 0« 
ther (treak'd like a Pearmain. 

The Pearmain, whereof there aretwo 
or three ſorts, is ſo excellent an Apple, and 
ſo well known, that no more: need be ſaid 
of it ; only the larger fort is 'morepulpy 
than the ſmaller, and keeps not ſo well ; 
neither 1s. the Summer-Pearzzain fo good 
as the, Winter. | They are all yery good Cz- 
der-Apples, but not to be. preferr'd. to 
your Cider-Plantation, being no great 
Bearers, ' E) ok 

Pippins, which are of ſeveral ſorts, take- 
ing their name from the (mall {pots or pips 


that uſually appear on the {ides of the Ap-: 


ple. Some are called Store-Pippins, from 
their obdurateneſs, Some are called Kertiſh- 
Pippins, becauſe they are a Fruit that a- 
grees well with that ſoy1; others are called 
French-Pippins, having their original from 
France; the Holland-Pippin from the ſame 


cauſe, and the Ryſ/et-Pippin from its Ruſlet: 


hew. They. are generally very pleaſant 


Fruit, and of a good Juice, fit for the Ta- 


ble, Conſervatory and Kitchin; but not fo 
fit for our Plantation for Cider, as the more 
ordinary - Fruit , being . but tender bea- 


Iers. 
The 
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The Kirton-pippin is one” of the bel} 
ſorts of Table-fruit of that ſeafon, which is 
from Michaelmas to' Alhollartide, and 
yields very good Cider. _ - 

The Carliſie-Pippin, and the Bridgwater- 
Pippin,are much commended for excellent 
Table-Fruits. 

The Golaen-Rernet is a very pleaſant and 
fair Fruit, of a yellow Flelh, a good bearer, 
and yields a very Juice, and' to be 
preferred in our Plantation for all occa- 
ſions. 

The Lincoln-Rennet is preferred by 
ſome before any of the other Rennets. 

The Leather-Coat, or Golden-Ruſſeting, 
as ſome call it,isa very good Winter-Fruit; 
living long,andof a good firm and yellow 
Fleſh. 

The Greez-Anuſſeting is a tough and hard 
Fruit, long laſting, and of a very pleafant 
hautguſt. 

The Red Ruſſeting is of a leſſer ſize, an 
excellent Apple, and long'laſting. 

The John- Apple, or Denx+ans, fo called 
from its durableneſs, continuing two years 
before it periſheth, is a good reliſht ſhar 
Apple the Spring following, when mo 
other Fruit is ſpent; although' there are 
ſome Pippins will out-live them. The 
Denx+ 
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Denx-47s are not fit for our C:der-Planta- 

tion, being a dry Fruit, andas ſome report, 

- little Juice they have, not pleas 
nt. 

The Marigold-Apple, (fo called from its 
being marked in even ſtripes in the form of 
a Mirigold; ſometimes the O»yon-Apple, 
from the reddiſh brown Colour, refemblin 
a well-coloured. Onyon; ſometimes calle: 
the Xate-Apple, and ſometimes Johns Peare 
main, from its likeneſs to 4' Pearmain)'is '4 
very good Fruit, long laſting, and fit for the 
Table;Conſervatory, Kitchin, or the Preſs, 
yielding 'a very good Juice,. and'to be pro» 


ſpagated in your Cider-Plantation, bearing, 


every other year, eveir to/admiration ;the 
intervening years but a few. "buf 
The Harvey- Apple,and the Rownd-Ruſſet« 
Hervey,are both excellent Fruits for the Ta- 
blez and were'they great bearers, no doubt 
but they would 'vield'excellent Liquor: 
The 2xeen-Apple, thoſe that are of the 
Summer, are excellent C:zder- Apples rhixt 
with other, being of themſelves ſweet. - The 
Winter 2neening isa good Table-Fruit. - 
The Paradice-Apple 18 a: curious Fruit, 
produced by grafting a Permain On-a 
Quince, 3-0 
The Pome-Roy,is a Fruit of a high nithe; 
a 
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a good taſte, -a pulpy ſubſtance, . and not 
yielding much Juice; yet that which is, is 
very good, 

The Pome-water is an indifferent good 
laſting Fruit. | 


The Golden-Doucet, or Golden-ducket, is 


much commended, | 
The Weſtberry-Apple, taking its name 
from Weſtberry in Hampſhire, from whence 
they are much diſperſed into the adjacent 
parts, its one of the moſt ſolid Apples 
that grows, of a tough rind, and obdurate 
Fleſh, ſharp and quick taſte, long laſting, 
and yields a very excellent and plentiful 
Juice, making a. Cider equal to the beſt of 
Fruits, and for the Kitchin few or none ex- 
ceeding it. 52 2 2 A FP Re NY 
The GiViflower- Apple is of a pleafant 
Hautguſt, and long laſting, of a thick 
Rinde, and hard Core, well ſtrip'd, and 
go0d for Cider, making an excellerit mix- 


Of early Apples, the Margeret-Apple is 
the beſt and molt early, uſually Ripe about 
St. Margarets day in June. It. is a fair and 
beautiful Fruit, and of a pleaſant taſte and 
ſcent, not to be match'd at that: ſeaſon for 
the Table and Kitchin, and deſerves a more 
general propagation, 


The 
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The Jeriting is next to be eſteemed, as 
well for its carly ripening as its pleaſant 
taſte. | | 

The 81ummer-Pippin is a very pleaſant 
Apple 1n colour and taſte, and as neceſla- 
ry:for all manner of uſes, yielding a de- 
licate Juice. 

The Codling, fo called from the uſe it 
1s put onto, 1s a very neceſlary Apple in 
the Kitchin, and makes a good Summer- 
Cider. | 

The Claret-wine-apple is fair, and yields 
plenty of a pleaſant ſharp Juice , from 
which it takes its name, and not from the 
Colour, it being a white Apple 3 but 
makes a rich Vinous Liquor, which well 
ordered excells moſt of other Ciders, e- 
ſpecially with a mixture of ſweet Apples. 

The White-Wining, isa ſmall white Ap- 
ple 3 the Tree is a great bearer, and the 
fruit juicy and pleaſant, but ſoon periſhing, 
and the Cider made thereof ſmall, 

The Kizg-Apple, though not common, 
yet is by ſome eſteemed an excellent Ap- 
ple, and preferr'd to the Jerniting. 

The Famagnſt2 is allo 1n the number of 
the beſt early Apples. 

The Giant-Apple is a large Fruit and 
well taſted, and the beſt of any Summer- 
Apple for Culinary uſes. RN , 
o 
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The Bontradue or Good Honſewife, is 
the largeſt of Apples, a great bearer, and 
good for the Kitchin, and makes good Sum- 
mer-Czder, 

The Cats head, by ſome called the Go- 
-70-further, 1s a very large Apple, and by 
its red ſides promiſes well for Cider. 

The Spicing,of all Apples that are marked 
ſo red, 1s the meaneſt : but whether this 
Engliſh Apple ſo called, be the ſame that 
bears the hke name in France, whereof 
there are Plants brought thence, I cannot 
determine. 

The Gennet-Moyle is a pleaſant and ne- 
ceſlary Fruit in the Kitchin, and one of 
the beſt C:der-Apples. The Fruit is well 
marked, and the Trees great bearers. 

The White My is a very pleaſant Ap- 
ple, yielding great plenty of Vinous Li- 
quor, bearing this name in Herefordſhire, 
and is thought, by ſome, to be the ſame 
with the Golden Runnet in Hampſhire. 

The Red 24457 is alſo of the fame na- 


ture, 

The Fox-whelp is eſteemed among the 
choice Cidey-fraits, 

The Bromsbury Crab , although little 
better than the common, yet kept on heaps 
-— mann yields a brifk and excellent 
C7aer, 


Eleots 
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Eleots are Apples much in requeſt in 
thoſe Cider-Countries for their excellent 
Liquor, but not known by that name in 
ſeveral parts of Erg!ard. 

The Stocker or Stoken- Apple is likewiſe 
in eſteem there, although not known by 
that name in many places. 

The Bztter-Scale is an Apple much e- 
ſteemed of in Devonſhire, for the excel- 
lent Cider it yields without the mixture or 
aſſiſtance of any other. 

The Dears-Apple, or the name at leaſt, 
is there well cfteemed of for the ſame 
reaſon. | 

As alſo is the Pleaſantine, perhaps the 
ſame with our Marigold. 

The Pwreling, or its name, 15 not uſual, 
bur in the ſame parts. 

The Yiolet- Apple is of a moſt delicate 
aromatick taſte, which occaſioned the 
name; it 1s a Fruit not uſually met with- 
al; its of a greeniſh colour, and not of a 


'very firm body. Many give this name to 


other Fruits, which corruptly are called 
Fillets, whereof alſo there are the Sum- 
mer and the Winter, in very high efteem 
for their delicate Vinous Liquor they 
yield : The ——_—— for the preſent, 
and the Winter-fillettor laſting Cider. 
/ N 2 The 
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The Underleaf is a Herefordſhire-Apple 
of a Rheniſh-wine flavour, and may be ac- 
counted one of the belt of C:der-Apples. 

The Arier- Apple, Richards, or Grange- 
Apples, are allo reckoned among[t the beſt 
Cider-Apples. 

The Coling and the 0/;ve-Apples, are in 
thoſe parts much eſteemed of for the ſame 
ules. 

But above all Cider-truit, the Redſtreak 
hath obtain'd the preference, being but 
a kinde of J:lding, and though kept long, 
yet is never plealing to the Palate. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of them,the Sy-zmer and the 
Winter, the Tel/ow, the Red, and the more 
Green Redſtreak ; ſome forts of them have 
red veins running through the whole body 
of the Fruit, which of neceflity muſt give 
the Cider made thereof the richeſt Tin- 
Cture., 

The 9xince-Apple, ſo called from its 
colour, and isa very good Table-fruit, and 
then not bad for C:der. 

The Non-ſuch 1s a long-laſting Fruit, 
good at the Table, and well marked for 
Cider. 

The Argels Bit is a delicate Apple for 
taſte, and the Tree or its name proper to 
Worceſterſhire and thole parts, 

The 
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The Peeling is a very good laſting Ap- 
ple, and makes very good Czder; it ſeems 
to be an antient Engliſh Fruit, being found 
in old Orchards, and agrees very well with 
this Air, and 1s a great bearer, 

The 0aker-pir, 1o called from its hard- 
neſs, is a long-laſting Fruit, and yields ex- 
cellent Liquor. 

The Greening 1s alſo another old En+ 
gliſh Fruit of a green colour, and keeps to 
a ſecond year, andis a good Apple. 

The Lording is a fair, green, and ſharp 

Apple, a conſtant bearer, being a hardy 
Fruit, and for the Rachin onely, to be 
preferred. 
Sweet Apples there are of ſeveral ſorts, 
and their names change 1n every place; fo 
that they are rather known by their colour 
and ſize, than their names. There is one 
ſort called the Honey-comb in ſome places, 
which is a fair Apple, and by mixture with 
other Fruit, makes admirable Cider; fo 
doth the Small Ryſſet-ſweet Apple, whoſe 
Tree is always cankery. 

There is a curious Apple newly pro- 
pagated, called Powe-appeaſez the Fruit 
15 {mall and pleaſant, which the Madams of 
France carry in their Pockets, by reaſon 
they yield no unpleaſant ſcent. The Tree 
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is a very great bearer: 1 ſuppoſe this 1s that 
which 1s called the Ladies Longing. 

The Fig-Apple 1s alfo lately propagated 
1n this Country, the Tree yielding no Bloſ- 
ſoms, as 1s uſual with all other Apple-trees 3 
nor hath 'the Fruit 1n it any Core or Ker- 
nel: in theſe reſembling a Fig, and differ- 
ing from other Apples, yet 1s a very good 
Tablc-fruit, and laſting. 

The Creeper, ſoxcalled from the Tree 
that grows low, trailing 1ts Branches'neer 
the ground 3 the Fruit is alſo a good 
Fruit. | 

The Mdian-Crab* it's a Fruit T have not 
yet ſeen, but am informed there is ſuch a 
Tree in Hampſbire that was brought from 
America, where 1t grew in the Woods as 
our Crabs do. The Fruit is reported to 
be a very pleaſant Fruit. 

The Sodome-Apple, or Bloudy Pippin, 1s 
a Fruit of more than ordinary dark colour, 
and is eſteemed a good Apple. 

The Summer Belle & bor,is a fair Apple, 
and the Tree a good bearer ; but the Fruit 
zs not Jong-laſting ; for a ſhort time it's a 
good Table-fruit, and makes indifferent 

. good Cider. | 

The Winter Bele & bor is much to be 
preterred to the Summer in every reſpeR. 

| The 
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The Pear-Apple is a curious pleaſant Ap- 
ple of a rough coat, but theTree no great 
bearer. 

The Coſtard, Parſiey- Apple, the William, 
the Cardinal, the Shortſtart, the Winter- 
Reed, the Cheſnut-Apple, and the Great 
Bely, arein many places Apples of eſteem : 
but being not acquainted with them, I can 
onely name them. Many more there are 
both French and Exglifh, which either are 
not made familiar tous, or elſe are peculiar 
onely to ſome places, or their names chan- 
ged 1n every County, or elſe are of ſmall 
account ; which to ennumerate would be 
tedious and uſeleſs. 


SECT. II, 
Of Pears. 


The next in eſteem are Pears, ſo called 
from their Pyramidical form;zwhereof there 
are ſo great variety, that the Kitchin and 
Table may be furniſhed throughout the 
year with different Species, 

The Early Suſan 1s the firſt ripe, being 
a {mall round Pear little bigger than a 
large Cherry. The Colour of this Pear is 
Green, and taſte pleaſant. 

The Margaret, the Mandlin, the Sugar, 

N 4 the 
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the Madera, the Green Royal, 8t. Laurence, 
Green Cheſil, and many other early Pears 
are in cſ{teem for the Table in July. But 
after them you have 

The Windſor, the Greenfield, the Sum- 
mer-Bergamot, the Orenge, the Soveraien, 
{everal forts of Katherines, whereof the 
red Katherine 1s the beſt : The Derny-pear, 
Pruſſia-pear, Summer-Poppering, Lording- 
pear, Summer Bo#x-Chrzſtien, the Orenge- 
Bergamot, Hampdens Bergamot, Bezi de 
Hery, the Violet-pear, the Painted Pear, (0 
called from its delicate f(trip'd colours 3 the 
Roſewater-pear, the Shortneck, ſo called 
from the ſhortneſs of its form and tail ; the 
Binfield or Dove-pear, the great Musk- 
pear, the great- Ruſſet of Remes, Amadotte, 
the Rouſellet, Norwich-pear, the Pomegra- 
2ate-pear, (o called from its ſhape, and the 
Edward-pear very pleaſant,are all very good 
Table-fruit for their ſeaſon before Michael- 
-————_— mains | 

The Bevore-du Roy is eſteemed, for the 
Table, the beſt of all Summer-pears 3 1s a 
fair brown Pear, and excellent in its ſea- 
ſon, melting in the mouth, and thence cal- 
lcd the Butter-pear, and bears well againſt a 
Wall. The Greez Bevre-pear 1s more green 
aud larger than the former, 
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The Lewis-pear, or by ſome the Maiden- 
heart, is the beſt of all Pears to dry, and 
1s a good bearer. 

' .The Bloody-pear is a good Pear, taking 
its name from the Red Juice it hath within 
its ſkin, andis a very great Curioſity. 

The Engliſh-warden, the French-warden, 
the Spaniſh-warder, the White-warden, the 
Stone-pear, the Arundel-pear, the Biſhops- 
pear, the Caw-pear, Winter-musk, the red 
Roman-warden,the Green-warden,and Win« 
ter-norwich , are excellent baking Pears. 

The great black Pear of Worceſter, or 
Parkinſons Warden, is to be preferr'd to 
all other Pears to bake; it bears very well 
againſt a Wall ; the Pears uſually weighing 
twenty ounces, and ſometimes more, each 
Pear; and being twice backed with Sugar, 
exceed molt Fruits, 

The Diego-pear , Monſteur-John, Row- 
ling-pear, Balſam-pear, Bluſter-pear , Ems 
peronrs-pear, the Pucen-Hedge-pear, Frith- 
pear, Brunſwick-pear, Bings-pear, Winter- 
Poppering, Thorn-pear , the Portail, the 
Nonſuch, Dionier, Winter- Katherine, Clove- 
pear, Lombart-pear, Ruſſet-pear, Saffron- 
pear, the Petworth-pear, or Winter-Wind- 
ſor, Winter-Bergamot , Pound-pear . and 
Handred pound-pear,Long-Bergamot,Burnt- 
| | cat, 
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cat, Lady-pear, Tce-pear, Dead mans pear, 
Bell-pear , the Squib-pear , Spindle-pear, 
Dogoniere,Virgin,Gaſcoigne-bergamot,Star- 
let-pear, and Stopple-pear,. are all very 
good Winter-pears, and keep throughout 
the old year. | 

Pears that uſually keepuntil the ſucceed- 
ing Spring, are the Winter-Boz-Chriſties, 
the beſt of Wanter-pearsz the great Swr- 
rein, Little Dagobert, the Double-bloſſome- 
pear the longeltliver of all, and taſtes very 
well in the Spring; the Oak-pear , the 
great Kairuille, the Little black Pear of 
Worceſter. 

Pears that are eſteemed for their Vinous 
Juice in Worceſterſhire and thoſe adjacent 
parts, are the Red and Greer Squaſh-pears, 
the John-pear, the Greez Harpary , the 
Drake-pear,the Mary-pear,the Lull/am-pear; 
-but above the reſt are elteemed the Bosbxry 
and the Bareland pears , and the White 
and Red Horſe-pear. 

As for the Turgorian-pear that yields 
that moſt ſuperlative Perry the world pro- 
duces, mentioned in the Pomona of the 
moſt ingenious Mr..Eveliz, I only wiſh it 
were more generally diſperled, 
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SECT. IT, 
Of Cherries. 


In the next place the Cherry, ſo called 
fromthe French word Ceriſes, is admitted 
to 'be a Fruit of general uſe, eſpecially for 
the Palate, off the Tree, and for the Con- 
ſervatory. They are ripe -on the Trees 
butthree Summer Months, Afay, June, and 
July ; afterwards to be had onely in the 
Conſervatory. ; 

In May are the Cherries uſually called 
from the name of this month : The Dzke 
and Archduke againſt a good Wall are 
moſt years ripe before the end of the 
month. 

In June are ripe the White, Red, Black, 
and Bleeding Hearts, Lukewartl one of the 
beſt of Cherries ; the early Flanders, the 
Cluſter-cherry bearing three, four, or five 
uſually on a -ſtalk 3 the White Spaniſh- 
cherry, the Amber-cherry,the Black-orleans, 
the Spaniſh-black, and the Naples. 

In July uſually ſucceed the Late Flanders, 
common Ergliſh-cherry, Carnations a de- 
licate Fruit'for theTable or Conſervatory ; 
Morella, or the great bearer, being a black 
Cherry fit for the Conſervatory, before = 
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_ be through ripe , but bitter eaten raw; 
* onely it 1s to be eſteemed, being the laſt 
Cherry that hangs on the Tree 5 the 24p- 
rocca-cherry, the Egriot, Bigarreaux, the 
Prince-Royal , the Portugal-cherry, the 
Kings Cherry, the Crown-cherry, and the 
Biquar, both 11] bearers : the great Purple- 
cherry, one of the beſt and lateſt Cherries, 
and a good. bearer ; the Ounce-cherry, 10 
called from its fairneſs; the pad ray 
ſo called fram the ſmalneſs of its Twigs 
and Fruit : there isalſo the common Black 
Cherry , much in eſteem for -its Phyfical 
properties. 


FT, Wa A 
Of Plums. 


There is great variety of Plums, and 
they alſo appropriated to ſeveral uſes ; 
they continue longer on the Trees than 
Cherries, and are a more pleaſing, but not 
a more wholeſome Fruit. 

The firſt ripe are the Red, Blue, and 
Amber, Primordian-plum, the Violet, Red, 
Blue, and Amber, the Matchlef, the Black 
Damaſin, the Morocco, the Barbery, the 
Myrobalan , the Apricot-plum a delicate 
Plum that parts clean from the Stone, 

the 
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the Cinamon-plum, the Kings Plum, the 
Spaniſh, the Lady Elizabeth-plum , the 
Great Mogul, and the Tawny-plum. 

After them are the White, Red, and Black 
Pear-plums ; the two former little worth, 
but the Black a pleaſant Fruit ; the Greez 
Oſterly-plunr, the Muſcle-plum one of the 
beſt of Plums, the Catalonia-plum much 
like the former ; the White Pranella, the 
Black Prunell,, the Bonum Magnum a fair 
yellowiſh green Plym, excellent for the 
Kitchin and Conſervatory ; the Wheaten- 
plum, the Laurence-plum an 11! taſted Fruit, 
the Bole-plum, the Cheſton-plumthe Queen- 
Mother-plum one of the beſt ſort, the Dy- 
aper d-plum, the Marbled-plum, the Da- 
maſco-plum, the Foderingham-plum , the 
Blue and Green Pedrigor, and the White 
not ſo good a Fruit, the Yerdoch good 
onely to preſerve, the Peach-plam, the 
Imperial Plum one of the largeſt of Plums, 
the Gaunt-plum, the Dexny-plum, the Tur- 
key-plum , the Red, White , and Green 
Peaſcod-plums, the White, Tellow, and Red 
Date-plums, the Nutmeg-plum, the Great 
Anthony, the Jane-plum, the Prince-plunz 
the laſt ripe, and good for ſeveral uſes. 
Many other ſorts of Plums there are, whoſe 
names are uncertain, and are therefore here 
omitted, There 
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There are two ſorts of Damſons; the 
Black, which is the moſt neceffary and beſt 
of all Plums; and the White, which is not 
ſo good as the Red : theſe are natural to 
our Engliſh Soil, as are the Black and 
White Bul/zx ; whereof the White: are 
pleaſant in OFober and November, and the 
Black neceſſary for the Kitchin in Decem- 
ber, they uſually hanging on the Trees till 
Chriſtmas. 


SECT. V. 


Of Apricots, Peaches, Malacotmnes, and Ne- 
Farins. 


The Apricot, fo called from =_— 
delighting in the Sun, is a kind of Pluz, 
but 'far exceeding any of the former in 
every reſpect; whereof 

The Algzer-epricot is early ripe ; it's a 
ſmall round —_ yellow Fruit ripe in July. 

The Maſcnline-aprecot is a better and 
earlier Fruit than the former, but not ſo 
good a bearer. 

The long, white, and Orexge-aprecot 
differ from the common Aprecot, as their 
names tell you. 

The great Roman-aprecot is the largeſt 
of all the kinds, and therefore beſt for the 
Kitchin and Conſervatory. Peas 
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Peaches, from the French name Peſche, 
are of longer continuance than Aprecots, 
andof a richer and more noble guſt and 
ſavour. 

- The moſt: early are the Nutmeg, both 
White and Red; the Troy-peach, next the 
Savoy-peach, Iſabella, Perſian; the White- 
Mounſter, Newington , Belline-peach to be 
preferr'd to the former 3 the 2ween-peach, 
and the Magdalen-peach, and the Dowble- 
bloſſome-peach. 

After them come the Rambonillet, the 
Myskh-peach, and the Violet-mmsk, both e- 
ſteem'd the belt of Peaches; the Crown- 
peach, the Roman-peach , Man-peach, 
Duince-peach, Grand Carnation, Portugal- 
peach, Bordeaux-peach, Deſ-pot being ſpot- 
ted, Verona, Smyrna, Pavie-peach, and the 
Colerane-peach 5 one of the lateſt is the 
Bloody-Monſter,, an excellent Peach, very 
red within and red without. 

The Modena, Orleans Red Peach, Mo- 
rello-peach, Navar and Alberges, are very 
good Fruit, and come clean from the 
Stone. 

Of Malacotonnes, as much as to ſay, 
Apples which cotton on them, there are 
two or three ſorts, but being late ripe and 
old Fruit, they are not much valued. 

| Ne#4- 
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Ne&arines, of the favour and taſte of 


Ne&ar, are very pleaſant Fruit, whereof 
the Red Roman 1s the faireſt, and by moſt 
elteem'd the beſt and moſt delicate Fruit 
for its guſt, that this Iſland yields: By 
ſome the Myroy is preferr'd, and by ſome 
the Tawny, neither of them fo large as the 
Red Roman. 

Then there 1s the Red NeGarize, an ex- 
cellent Fruit, and by many much ſet by, 
becauſe it leaves the Stone. 

Beſides all which, there are the Greez, 
the little Green , the Cluſter, the Telow, 
the White, the Paper-white, the Painted, the 
Ryſſet, and the Orbine NeFarines, that are 
very good Fruit, but not to be compared to 
the former. 


SREST Vi 
of Grapes. 


The Grape is the moſt univerſal , and 
yields the beſt Juice of any Fruit whatſo- 
ever ; ſeveral forts of them proſper very 
well with us. 

Of which the White Muskadine is the 
beſt, bearing well, large Bunches and fair 
Fruit, ripens in moſt years againſt a Soyth- 
gall, and fitteſt for Eſpaliers or a Vineyard. 

The 
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The Small black Grape, by ſome called 
the Cluſter-grape, and by ſome the Currant- 
grape, 4s the firſt ripe, bears well : the Bun- 
ches are ſmall, but the Grapes ſo thick that 
you cannot put a Pin between them, and 


is a very pleaſant ſweet Grape, and is fit 


for your propagation as any Fruit almoſt 
that grows. 

The Canada or Parſley-grape, fo called 
from the Country” whence it came, and 
from the form of its Leaf, which is very 
much divided and jagged like a Parſley- 
leaf ; it is ripe ſomewhat late, but a good 
Fruit. 

The Black Orleans 15s a very good black 
Grape, and ripens very well with us. 

The Red-muſcadine is a good Grape; 
and ripens well in very hot years, and is 
not ſo good as the the Black Orleans. 

The Raiſin-grape is a large and long 
Grape, but ripens not well in this Clt- 
mate, 

The White Frontiniat 18 a Fruit of a 


very pleaſant hautguſt, like unto the Rhz- 


iſþ-wine, and will ripen with us, in caſe 1t 


be: planted againſt a good Wall, and in a . 


hot Summer. 
: There is allo the Red Frontiniar, much 
of the ſame nature. | 
Q Fhere 
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There are alſo the ſmall B/ze-grape, and 
the great Ble-yrape, that are very good 
Fruit, and ripen well with us. 

The Burſarobe 1s an excellent, large, 
ſfveet, white Grape, and in ſome years will 
ripen well ; as alſo will the Aiuſcat. 

. The Byrlet is a very large Grape, but 
ſeldom ripening here. 

There are alſo ſeveral old Engliſh-grapes, 
and ſome forreign, that are fit onely to 
make Vinegar of. 


SECT. VII. 
Of Quinces. 


There is not a more delicate Fruit in 
the Kitclin and Confervatory , than the 
Prince 3 whereof | 

The Portngal Apple-quince is eſteemed 
the beſt ; it is a large yellow Fruit, tender, 
pleaſant, and ſoon bowled. 

The Portugal Pear-quince is much like 
the former, except inits form. ; 

The Barbery-quince is leſſer than the 0- 
ther, as 1s the Englifh-quince, which is a 
harſh Fruit, and covered with a Doun or 
Cotton. 

The Lyons Qxinceis a large yellow, and 
the Brunſwick:quince a large white, both || , 
very }| * 
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very good, but all inferiour to the tw 
firlt ſorts. y 


SECT. VIIL 
Of Figs, Walnuts, Nuts, 4nd Filberds, 


Figs are highly eſteem'd by ſome, where- Fic 
of the Great Blue Fig 1s molt accounted of ; 
next unto it, the Dwarf Blue-fig being, 
much leſs in Tree and Fruit, but better 
taſted, and ſooner ripe. 

The Walnuts, Cor rather Gaul-nuts, or wains:s, 
French-nuts, coming originally out of 
France, and corruptly called Welſh-nnts in j 
the Weſtern-parts of Englend, the G being | 
in time pronounced as a W, as Gyerre | 
Warre , Guardian Watden , &c. and ſo | 
Galnut Walnut ) are univerſally ſpread } 
over this Country ; of which there are ſc- | 
veral ſorts. 

The Great Double Walnnt in ſome pla- 
ces ripens very well, is very ſweet ; but the 
Kernel anſwers not the bigneſs of the 
Shell. 

There are other ſorts that are leſſer, with 
very hard Shells, and ſweet Kernels, that 
ripen very well 1n any place. 

But the beſt are thoſe of a tender thin 
Shell, and a full Kernel,and of a middle fize. 
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There is another ſort that grows neer 
Saljsbury of a middle ſize, and a very good 
Fruit, called the Bird-zut, from the reſtm- 
blance the Kernel hath to a Bird, witty its 
Wings diſplayed at firit view after the Nut 
1s thit in the middle. 

There is alſo the Early Wal/nut that ri- 
pens above a fortnight before any of the 
other, and is of as thin a Shell -and. plea- 
ſant a taſte as any of the other. This 
Fruit I have not obſerved any where, but 
at Petersfield in Hampſhire. 

Alſo there is a very ſmall ſort of this 
Fruit round, and but little bigger than a 
Filberd, growing at the ſame place, 

Beſides the ordinary Haſel-auts that 
grow wilde, there aze Nuts that are of a 
thin Shell, large Kernel, and but little Hulk, 
that are uſually planted in Orchards. 

There is a large kinde of theſe long 
thin-ſhell'd Nuts with a very fajr Kernel 

And alſo a great round Nut with a thick 
Shell anda large Kernel. ' 

But the Filberds are to be eſteemed a- 
bove them, whereof there is the White 
Filberd, which is commonly known. | 

And 'the Red Filberd, like unto the for- 
mer, onely that the Kernel is covered with 
2 red ſkin, alſo the Shell and Leaf do in- 
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cline more to redneſs than the other forts, 
r The Filberd of Conſtantinople hath the 
; Bark whiter, the Leaves bigger, and the 
O 


iS 


Huſks more jagged and rent than the for- 
mer. The Nuts are like thoſe of the white 
Filberd,” but rounder and bigger, as Mr. 
Ray faith 1n his Pomona. 
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Of Gooſeberries, Currans, Barberries, and 
Razsberries. 


Gooſeberries, lo called from the uſe that 67417. 
have a long time been made of them in the + . 
Kitchin when Green-geele are in ſeaſon. 

The firlt ripe are the Early Red, which is 
a fine, ſharp, pleaſarit Fruit : there are 
three ſorts of them, differing onely intheir 
, ſizes, the biggeſt being the ſweeteſt, 

There is alſo the Blze-gooſebeyry, differ- 
ing little from the former, onely in colour 
more blue, andlater ripe. 
- The Great White Dutch-Gooſeberry is the 
faireſt and beſt , and fitteſt tor our Vine- 
yard, and a very great bearer. 
The Great Tellow Dutch differeth from 
the former onely in colour, - 0 
The Engliſh Tellow-Gooſeberry is known i 
to every one, and is fitteſt tor Culinary uſes | 
whillt green. - Q 3 The 
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The Hedgehog-gooſeberry is a large Fruit, 
well taſted; and very hairy. « 

The Small rough Gooſeberry 1s hardly 
worth the mentioning. 

The. Green-gooſeberry : of this there is 
the greater and the lefſer, both very good, 
and late ripe. 

Ciurrans, or Corinths, from the Corinths 
of Corinthia firſt taking their name 3 
whereof. there are ſame that have been 
antiently planted in theſe parts : As 

The Erglifh Red-currar ,once in eſteem, 
but now caſt out of all good Gardens, as 
1s the black, which was never worth any 
thing. 

The White-currax was, not long ſince, in 
moſt eſteem, until | 

The Red Dutch-curran became native in 
our Soil, which 1s alſo improved 1n ſome 
rich moiſt grounds, that it hath gained a 
higher name, of the Greateſ# Red Dutch- 
curran. Theſe are the onely Fruit that 
are fit to be planted and propagated for 
Wine, and for the Conſervatory. 

There 1s another ſort of Cyrrar, newly 
propagated from abroad, but not to be e- 
ſteem'd for the Fruit, onely for Curioſity. 

Of Barberries there are but three ſorts ; 
the ordinary ſort, and Barberries without 
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ſtones, and the Great Barberry, which is a 
ſort bearing bigger Fruit than either of the 
other. 


Of Rasberries there are three ſorts ; the zacboics, 


Common wilde, the large Red Garder- 
Rasberry, which is one of the moſt plea- 
ſant of Fruits, and uſeful in the Conſer- 
vatory, and for its delicate Juice 5 and 
the White, which is but little 1nferiour to 
the Red, | 

Alſo, I have ſeen formerly a Rasberry of 
a much darker colour than the Red, which 
was then termed the Black-rasberry,excee- 
ding pleaſant in taſte. 

There is a Rasberry-tree larger in Stalk 
and Leaves than any of the former, bear- 
ing a very large Bloſfſome 3 but no Fruit 
comes to perfection of it1in this Country, 


SBCT KL 


Of Medlars, Services, Cornelians, Mulber- 
ries, and Strawberries, 


Medlars are a pleaſing Fruit, and in ſome 
caſes Medicinal ; whereof there are ſeveral 
kinds, 

The Common Engliſh, being but ſmall, 
and the Great Dutch-medlar, which is much 
larger than the other, and is a good bearer. 

O 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Ray mentions a ſort that are with 
out ſtones, which are a great curioſity. 

And the Neapolitan Medlar, much like 
the former, without ſtones. iy 

Services are a Fruit more common than 
deſirable, therefore I ſhall onely name 
them. | 

The Corxel-tree beareth the Fruit com- 
monly called the Cornelian-cherry, as well 
from the name of the Tree, as the Corne- 
lian-ſtone, the colour whereof it ſomewhat 
repreſents. This Fruit is good in the 
Kitchin and Conſervatory, 

The Mulberry-tree deſerves more room 
in our Engliſh Plantations, rather for the 
Leaf than the Fruit, Of AMulberries there 
are three ſorts : 

The Black or Red-mulberry 1s known to 
molt; the White-mulberry 1s ſmaller in the 
Tree and Fruit ;. the YVirginian-mulberry 
3s quicker of growth than the farmer, and 
its Fruit larger, and as pleaſant, Theſe 
Fruits are not to be {lighted in the Kitchin 
and Conſervatory, nor for their Juice. 

Although the Strawberry grows not on 
a Tree, and therefore cannot be eſteemed 
an Orchard-fruit, yet they deſerve a place 
under them, being- humble, and content 
with the ſhades and droppings of your 
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more lofty Trees, and furniſh your Table 
with variety of early and delicate Fruit, 
in ſeveral kinds, viz. | 

The Common Engliſh-ſtrawberry , well 
known to all, and much improved by 
tranſplanting them from the Woods to the 
Garden. 

The White-ſtrawberry , more delicate 
than the former. 

The Long Red-ſtrawberry, not altoge- 
ther ſo good as the former. 

The Polonian or Great Strawberry 1s the 
largeſt of all Strawberries, and very plea- 
ſant. | 

The Rasberry, or Green-ſtrawberry, is the 
ſweeteſt of all Strawberries , and lateſt 
ripe. 

"But the beſt of all Strawberries, 1s that 
kind lately brought out of New-Exgland, 
where, and throughqut the American coalt, 
they grow in great plenty, and are propa- 
gated here in England. They are*the moſt 
early of all Engliſh-fruits, ſeveral years 
being ripe the firſt week in May, and con- 
tinue bearing plentifully until Midſummer, 
unleſs drought prevent them. They are 


the faireſt (except the Polonian) and of 


the beſt Scarlet dye of any Fruit that 
grows, and very pleaſant and cool to the 
taſte 
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taſte, The whole Nation is obliged to 
the Induſtry of the Ingenious Mr. George 
Rickets, Gardner at Hogſdo#,who canfur- 
niſh any one with them : The fame Mr. 
Rickets and Mr. Richard Ball of —_— 
can alſo furniſh any Planter with moſt, or 
all of the choiceſt and moſt excellent of 
all the Fruit-trees mentioned in this pre- 
cedent Corollary, 
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An Alphabetical TABLE of the 
chiefeſt matters contain'd in this Tra, 


A 
| A Cajou, Drink, made of the Fruit thereof 


| Page 5 
Au, s Drink C) 


_ ale 6 
Ananas, @ Drink, made of the Fruit thereof 4-16 
Apple-tree, its Propagation 25 

Cider made of its Fruit 4 
Apples, their Variety 156 
Gathering them 74 
Hoarding them 78 
Their Vertues | 148 
Apricocks, their ſeveral ſorts 174 
Apricot-pzne 129 
Arak 10 
B 
Barberries, their ſeveral kinds 182 
Bark-bound to cure 72 
Barly, Drink made thereof 6 
Barrels, vide Veſlcls 
Beer 6 
Berries, Drink, made of thent 3 
Birch- wine 5 I | J 6 
Its Vertues 152 
Birch-ale 138 
Birds to take 73 
Blackberries, Drinks made of them 5 
Bleeding ofa Vine to cure 68 
Bottles | 103 
Placing Bottles” 108 
Bottling of Cidey 104-106 
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Boiling Cider 
Bragga 
Brandy to make 
C 
Cacao-unt 
Canker to cure 


Caor 


Caſſavi-roots, Drinks made of them 


Caterpillers to deſtroy 
Cava, Drink, made of it 
Cherries, their ſeveral kinds 
Drinks made of them 
Their Vertues 
Chocolate 
Its Vertues 
Cider 
Its Excellency 
Its Antiquity and Nature 
Cider a Wixe 
The Derivation of the Name 
Preferr*d to forreign Wines 
Manner of makzng it 
To purifie it 
Faults in Cider cared 
Mixed Ciders 
The Vertue of Cider 
Ciderkin 
Cinamon wſed in Drink, 
Claret to make 
Clove-July-flower-wine 


Coco-nuts, Drink, made of. them 


Codlin 
Coffee 
Conſeryatories 
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Corks 
Currans, their ſeveral kinds 
To propagate 
Wines made of them 
The Vertues 
D 


Dacha, Drink made of this Root 
Diſcaſes of Trees 
Of Drinks iz general 


Elder, Drinks made of the Berry 
F 


Figs, their kinds 

Filberds, their kinds 

Fruits, choice of them to graft 
Drinks made of them 

Fuming of Cider 


Gennet-moyl 
Gooleberries to propagate 
Drinks made of them. 
Their Vertues 
Grafting, 
Grapes, their ſeveral kinds 
Grinding Fruit 
H 


Honey, Drink, made of it 
Vide Metheglin 
Hydromel, vide Metheg|in 
, I 


The Ingenio or Cider-mill 
Inoculation 
Juices of Fruits the beſt Drinks 


107 
182 
68 


4+4 2+127 
150 


$ 
70 
bi 


I 2-25 
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L 
Land, its ſcitwation for planting 32 
Laudan, @ Tree yielding Wine 3 


Lee, to ſeparate 


Manuring the Vineyard 


Mais, Drink, made thereof 6 
Medicinal Vertwes of Fruits 147 
Medlars, zbeir ſeveral kinds 183 
Metheglin to make 130.135 
Its Vertues 152 
Mille, Drink made thereof 6 
Mills to grinde Fruit 80 
Mixtures Drink made of ; 9 
Mos #0 prevent 7 
Mulberries, their ſeveral kinds 133 
Their vertue I51 
Mum 6 
Martilla, vide Vine 
Muſty Cask to cure 102 
N 
NeQorines, their ſeveral kinds 174 
Nurſery 34 
Nuts, thezr ſeveral kinds 180 
Oo 
Oats, Drink made of m_ 6 
Pacobi 5 
Palm- wine 243 
* Pears, their choice and variety . 40 
Their Wine or Perry 4-122 
Its Excellency 24 
Their Vertues 149 


Picking of Fruit 
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Plums, their ſeveral kinds 

Their Wine 

Their Vertue 
Pomegranates, Wine made of the 

Drink, made of its Rinde 
Potatoe-roots, Drink, made of them 
Preſerving Cider 
Preſſing Cider, aud the Cider-preſſes 
Profits of Wines 


Pruning of Trees 


Punch 
Purre, vide Ciderkin 


Q 
Quinces, their ſeveral kinds, 
Their vertue R 


Racking of Cider 
Rape to make 
Rasberries, their ſeveral kinds 
To propagate them 
Wine made of them 
Their Vertues 
Redftreak 
Refrigeratory, vide Conſervatory 
Rice, Drink made thereof 
Ripeneſs of Fruit 
Roots,. Drink made of them 
Rotten Apples 


Sap of Trees, Drinks made thereof 
Sebankou, 2 Drink in Negroland 
Services, their kinds 

Snails to deſtroy 

Soil, choice thereof 
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- hs amendment 35 
Stalks of Plants, Drinks made of them g 
Stacks, the way to raiſe them 35 
Strawberries, Drinkg made of them 4 

' Their Vertues 151 
Suckers a diſeaſe. ' a 72 
Sugar-cane, Drink, made of it 5 
Sulphur, good to preſerve Cider * 116 
Sura, a Drink, | 2 
Syby-wine 4 
Syphon, the uſe of it in I off of Liquors 99 
Tea 8.140 

'Itr Vertues 153 
Teca, Drink made thereof 7 
Terry a Drink 2 
Tranſplanting Trees ” 59 
Tanning of Cider v | 104 
Veſſcls for Cider 100 
The Vine, Wine made of its Fruis 4 

Of . Vines the ſeveral forts , - 62 

Pruning of then: 64-67 
Vineyards what | 15 

Of planting of Vineyards _ 60 
Vinegar bow made 93-145 
unni, Wine made of the Fruit of it 

W 

Walnuts, their ſevtral kinds 199 
Water-cider - | 118 
Wheat, Drink made thereof + - | : 6 
.Wine 3 
To mabe it Tae 123 

.. To purtfie at ; 124 
-Its Excellency | I2 
The uſes and vertues of Wines = 144 
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